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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association meets at 


Reapina, Berks county, Tuzspayr, Aucust 4, 1863, and 


continues three days. 
PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TuEespAy, 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Miscellaneous. 


Ist. Organization. 


AFTERNOON, 2 o'clock. 3d. Address by the President, 
Azariah Smith, Esq. 4th. Report: Subject, Illustrated 
science in our schools, by F. McKee, of Allegheny coun- 
ty. 5th. Discussion: Subject, What are the prominent ob- 
jects of text books, and to what extent should they be used? 


EvEninG, 8 o’clock. 6th. Address by Prof. S. D. Hill- 
man, of Dickinson College. Subject, Natural Science. 7th. 
Miscellaneous business. 


Wepwnespay, 8} o'clock, A. M. Ist. Discussion: Sub- 
ject, Should a military spirit be encouraged among the pu- 
pils of our schools? 2d. Report: Subject, How to teach 
the English language to German children, by J. 8. Ermen- 
trout, of Berks county. 

AFTERNOON, 2 o’clock, P. M. 3d. Report: Subject, 
Should pupils who attend school six hours a day be requir- 
ed to study at home, by E. B. Weaver, of Lancaster coun- 
ty. 4th. Discussion: Subject, To what extent should gym- 
nastic exercises be introduced into the schools? 


Evenina, 8 o’clock. 5th. Address by ——. 6th. Poem 
by Annie F. Kent, of Chester county. : 

TuurspAy, 8} o’clock, A. M. Ist. Election of officers 
and Report of Executive Committee. 2d. Discussion : Sub- 
ject, What is the philosophy of illustration ? 

ArTERNooN, 2 o’clock. 3d. Report: Subject, The stu- 
dy of History and Geography in the Common Schools,’’ by 
W. F. Wyers, of West Chester. 4th. Discussion: Subject, 
Should Vocal Music be taught in the public schools? 5th. 
General Business. 


EveninG, 8 o’clock. Social meeting. Addresses by the 
State Superintendent and others. 





24. | 





A local committee consisting of J. T. Valentine, J. 8. 
Ermentrout, Washington Boat, John Barnes, and J. H. 
Stewart, has been appointed to provide accommodations for 
boarding. Arrangements will be made, if possible, with the 
principal railroads by which members of the convention 
will be conveyed to and from Reading at reduced rates. 

The County Superintendents and friends of education in 
every county in the State, are requested to call attention to 
this meeting through the medium of local papers and edu- 
cational organizations. SmepLeY DaR.uinerTon, 

Ercildoun, June 24, 1863. Chairman of Ex. Com. 


-<o-- 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Teachers’ Asgocia- 
tion will be held in the city of Cuicaco, commencing on 
Wednesday, August 5, 1863, and continuing three days. 

The Opening Address will be delivered by the President, 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools of the 
city of Boston. 

Due announcement of the lectures, subjects for discus- 
sion, and other arrangements will be made in the State 
School Journals, and in the local papers in each State. 

Teachers and friends of education are cordially invited to 
suggest matters of interest to be brought before the Asso- 
ciation, and to unite in making this meeting a National 
Teachers’ Jubilee. There was never more need for wise 
counsels in public education, than in this crisis of our na- 
tional affairs. ; 

Persons receiving this circular are requested to give it as 
wide publicity as possible. 

The Executive Committee will leave nothing undone to 
sustain the prestige of this most important organization. 

Communications may be addressed to W. H. WEeLLs, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; Joun D. Pain- 
BRICK, Boston; or to the undersigned. 


By order, 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 


Albany, N. Y., Juné 11, 1863. Secretary. 
+o —__ 


County Supgerintenpents: A full and correct 
list of these officers, for the three years term now 
commenced, will be given in the August number.— 
By that time, certain cases that have been contest- 
ed will be settled, and a reliable list can be pub- 
lished. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 

On issuing the first number of volume 12 of this | 
Journal, it was our intention to present some ex- | 
tended remarks and explanations of its plan for the 
coming year. But other employment and the state 


of the times render this impossible. Suffice it to say, | 
that the Journal will be continued throughout all | 
changes ‘and hazards, and will be conformed, as | 
nearly as may be, to the wants of the day and of the | 
system. 
support of the friends of the cause. 


It hopes for and will endeavor to merit the | 


| dresses delivered ; 
| The number of teachers in attendance is not stated. The 


him. 
| dence of his pupils, the true hearted instructor may 


pron a “series of resolutions on the occasion, 
deeply regreting the retirement of their Principal. 


This was alike creditable to them and honorable to 
Consoled and sustained by tke love and confi- 


well rest satisfied and justified. 
<oco- 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.—MAY, 1863. 


Beprorp: The County Association held its semi-annual 


| session of two days in Bedford borough on the 10th and 11th 


of April. Several interesting reports were read and able ad- 
and much useful discussion took place. 


| editors of the local newspapers, were, as was well merited, 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This number has been withheld over a week be- 
yond the usual time, in order to ascertain wltether 
it would be safe and expedient to issue the usual | 
call for the annual meeting of the State Association. 
The brilliant success of the Army or tux Potomac 
has, however, settled that question; and the cail 
will be found in the usual place We may now meet, 
it is believed, and that too in triumph as well as 
safety. Let the teachers of the State, therefore, imi- 
tate Gen. Meapr, and bring up their force at short 
notice, and have such a meeting at Reading, as will | 
abundantly vindicate the good cause, and carry on 
that reform which lies at the bottom of every public 
as well as social improvement. 





oe 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
The plans and views of the State Superintendent, 
in relation to the official department of this Journal, 


| affect our educational interests. 





and to his general mode of administration, so far as 
yet determined on, will be found in the instructions 
to the various classes of school officers, under the 
official head in this number. They should be care- | 
fully considered and complied with. Many unneces- | 
sary letters and much useless labor to local officers, 
as well as the School Department, will thus be pre- 
vented. 





soo 


MILLERSVILLE Normat Scuoo.: The rebel in- 
cursion into the State has broken up this noble insti- 
tution, for the present. It never was in such pros_ 
perous condition, as when thus closed. It will be 
reopened at the earliest practical moment, under its 
usual corps of Instructors. 

- ——~>e 
EDINBORO’ NORMAL gcH001. 

Prof. Thompson, the able, learned and faithful | 
Principal of this Institution has been caused to re- 
sign his position. We regret this and all such 
changes, at the present juncture, when unanimity and 
the utmost effort on the part of all true men are so 
essential to the keeping up of the Normal Banner,— 
the one around which the firmest and most united 








stand should be made. The students of the school 


| thanked and commended for their liberal course in publish- 
| ing educational matter. 


Next meeting, to commence first 
Monday in November, to be in the form of a regular County 


| Institute. 


Centre: Five of our teachers have recently fallen vic- 


| tims to disease and the enemy’s sword. Capt. Andrew 


Musser and his 1st Lieut. Israel Musser, died of fever, and 
William Weaver, James T. Beck, and Wyerman Miller, of 
wounds received at the late battles of the Rappahannock.— 


| All these left their homes last August, to join the 148th Reg- 


iment P. V. Messrs. Musser and Weaver, were teachers of 
experience and ability; the other were young men of prom- 
ise and no less meritorious. Several subscription schools are 
in successful operation through the county. The usual num- 


| ber of districts have public schools, and several new school 


houses will be built this summer. The times seem not to 
Directors are alive to their 
duty; and many of our teachers not engaged in their 
schools, have gone to some institution for their own im- 
provement. 


Davruin: On the Ist June, the Pennsylvania School 
Department was re-organized, as follows: Swperintendent 
—C. R. Coburn, of Bradford. Deputy Superintendent— 
8. P. Bates, Crawford. Letter Clerk—Wm. H. Seibert, 
Schuylkill. Statistical Clerk—John P. M’Curdy, Cum- 
berland. Warrant Clerk—D. A. 8. Eyster, Dauphin.— 
Messenger—J. Shannon, Dauphin. Mr. Bates served with 
Mr. Burrowes—the others are new men in their positions. 


Luzerne: The Jenkins District Teachers’ Institute 
seems to be well kept up, and spiritedly and profitably con- 

ducted. Ata late meeting the names of the absentces were 
ordered to be published in the Pittston Gazette ;—not a 
| bad move, if the disease was chronic and the cases stub- 
born. 


Wasnineton The County Institute met, for a session 
of two days, at Cannonsburg, on the 14th of May. The at- 
tendance appears to have been small, but the members pre- 
sent were of the right kind and the proceedings interesting 
and profitable ; amongst others, the question: ‘‘Should the 
practice of treating scholars be entirely abolished?’’ was 
discussed, and, as was just and necessary, decided in the 
negative. This practice, with its fellow enormity—‘ Bar- 


| ring out the teacher,’’ is wholly improper, and should re- 
| ceive countenance, neither from parents, 


directors nor 
teachers. The general discussions were participated in by 
Messrs. Buffington, County Superintendent, Horner, of 
the Millboro Normal School, Bates of the School Depart- 
ment, Prof. Campbell, Dr, Smith, of Jefferson College, Dr. 
Riddle, Prof. Jones, and others. 


<2so- 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


The number of school houses reported 
in 1862, 1341. Num- 


CONNECTICUT : 
in good condition was, in 1852, 240; 
ber condemned by school visitors in 1852, 420. Number of 
permanent teachers in 1852, 270; in 1862, 750. Length 
of sehool term in 1852, 28} weeks; in 1862, 35 weeks.— 
Population in 1850, 370.000; in 1860, 460.000, or nearly 
25 per cent. increase. The population never increased so 
rapidly as when there was the greatest expenditure for 
Common Schools. The same is true of the increase in the 
value of property. Forty-six per cent. of the teachers em- 
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ployed in winter and eighty-six per cent. of those employed 
in summer, are females; yet a majority of the schools that 
were broken up the past year on account of the incompe- 
tency of the teachers, were taught by males. 

Ruope Isuanp: The late quarterly report of Daniel 
Leach, Superintendent of the public schools of Providence, 
has several good suggestions. Speaking of Truants and 
Absentees, he says: ‘‘ Ninety-nine out of every hundred that 
are sent to the Reform School,’’ (and he might safely have 
added, that finally reach the Penitentiary, if not thus 
arrested in the career to ruin) ‘‘are from one of these 
clasges.’’ He recommends instant notice of each case of 
truancy to the parent. Of ‘‘noisy and disorderly conduct 
by pupils in the street,’’? he remarks that ‘‘ no thoroughness 
and proficiency in the school room can compensate for rude 
and boisterous behavior out of school. Purity of thought 
and chasteness of language should be required of every pu- 
pil, everywhere. By constant vigilance and the exercise of 
that moral power every good teacher possesses, most of the 
evils complained of can be remedied.’’ He also very perti- 
nently advises, that ‘‘ District Committees should be more 
discriminating in their written reports’’ of the condition of 
the schools ; urging that were defects as well as excellencies 
fully stated and fairly discusssed, ‘‘a very important work 
for the schools would be performed.”’ 


New York: The 18th annual meeting of the “State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the city of Troy, com- 
mencing Tuesday, July 28 and continuing three days; E. 
C. Pornroy, President, and James Cruikshank, Secretary. 
The programme of exercises is well arranged and promising. 
The school law of the State has lately been amended in 
several important particulars, not the least promising of 
which is one for the encouragement of Teachers’ Institutes 
—the conductors of which are to be paid out of the public 
funds. 

On1o: Arrangements have already been completed for 
four Normal Institutes this summer, each to continue about 
a month ;—one at Hopedale, one at Lebanon, one at Berea 
and one at Elyria. Able and experienced instructors have 
been engaged and every preparation made for profitable ses- 
sions.. These protracted Institutes,—each resorted to by 
teachers of several neighboring counties,—seem to be a 
great improvement on our County Institutes, few of which 
continue longer than one week, and many a shorter time. 


InpiAna: In this State, protracted Institutes—generally 
for four weeks—at several points, are also to be held; some 
six or seven being already announced Experienced in- 
structors are to conduct them. The cost of tuition is to be 
about $5 per term. 

Inurnois: There is a reform school in Chicago which 
appears to be as efficiently and hopefully managed by the 
guardians, as it is well patronized by the youth of that place. 
The seventh annual report of the board, amongst other in- 
teresting particulars, gives the following account of the na- 
tionality of the inmates,—which not only conclusively shows 
the youthfulness of the place, but that bad boys and girls 
are the production of no particular locality : 

Tilinois 28; Massachusetts 1; New York 18; Pennsylva- 
nia 3; Michigan 2; Ohio 5; Indiana 5; Maine 2; Connec- 
ticut 2; New Hampshire 1; Wisconsin 1; Louisiana 2; 
Alabama 1; Missouri 1; Ireland 5; Germany 4; England 
8; Canada 7; Unknown 2. 

Their parentage is also given : Irish 47; German 6 ; Eng- 
lish 15; Scotch 2; France 2; American 20; Jew 1; Afri- 
can 3; Bohemian 1. Average number in connection with 
the school during the year, 274; average age of those com- 
mitted, 12 years. 


Wisconsin: A year of the County Superintendency 
has been completed,—and with much beneficial result, not 


only in improving the working of the school system general- | 


ly, but in bringing to light many defects for future correc- 
tion. Amongst the latter, the editor of the State Journal 


of Education specifies ‘‘ Improper School Sites,’’ ‘‘ Poor | 


School Houses,’’ ‘‘ Bad Ventilation,’’ ‘‘ Want of Out-build- 
ings,’’ and ‘‘ Deficient Furniture and Apparatus,’’—as re- 
quiring prompt attention. 
dary points in comparison with defective teaching, improper 


or no classification, and social apathy towards the schools,— | 
yet they are also to be attended to; and all experience | 


shows, that amendment here soon leads to improvement in 
the other and more vital particulars. 

The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, will be at Kenosha, commencing July 21. 


- 


Although these are but secon- | 


Lower CANADA: The Journal of Education published 
at Montreal, is becoming a very interesting periodical.— 
The May number contains several articles extracted from 
Educational Journals of the United States, in addition to 
tho usual supply of excellent original and other matter. 


Book Motives, 


Tue ProcresstvE SPELLER AND Deriner; by Salem 
Town, L.L.D., and Nelson M. Holbrook, A.M. 18mo. 
168 pages. Price 87 cts. perdoz. Published by Oliver Ells- 
worth, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 1863. 


This is a neat valuable addition to Town’s widely known 
and upproved series of Spellers and Readers. While it is 
progressively arranged as a mere spelling book, it also pro- 
vides for correct orthography, as well as for the comprehen- 
sion of the words spelled by giving valuable exercise in 
definitions. Names of things are also classed in reference 
to their meaning,—such as those pertaining to the animal 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, manufactured articles, 
&c. Words pronounced alike but with different orthogra- 
phy, and those spelled alike but with different meaning, are 
also given. These,—with general rules for spelling with 
their exceptions, the rules for the formation of plurals, 
Latin and Greek prefixes and suffixes, &c., &c.,—render this 
unpretending little volume a store house of knowledge for 
the learner and a most useful assistant to the teacher. Those 
who still believe in the good old fashioned spelling book 
arrangement of words in columns, will find this one to their 
mind ; at the same time that the columns are so classed, 
marked and explained as to provoke thought, while they 
cultivate the ear and exercise the memory. 


Wiutson’s Primary SpeELLER; A simple and progressive 
course of lessons in spelling, with reading and dictation 
exercises, and the elements of oral and written composi- 
tion. By Marcius Willison. 18mo. 80 pages. Retail 
price 12 cents. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1863. 


Here is a new competitor for the favor of the little ones. 
It is the last addition to the series of school books by the 
same author, and while it embraces the improvements of the 
day in the branch to which it is devoted, it also keeps in 
view the authors favorite idea of the inculcation of science, 
by presenting the prominent names in the three kingdoms 
of nature. Most of the words, too, are arranged in columns 
put in such juxta-position as to induce or rather compel 
the learner to combine them into short sentences ; and thus 
, the foundation is laid for the habit of oral as well as writ- 
ten composition. How this is to be effected is indicated to 
, the teacher and the pupil in foot notes to each page. The 
| whole is illustrated and enlivened by beautiful and appro- 
| priate cuts, which are cleverly worked into the adjoining 
lessons, so that thought as well as pleasure is produced: by 
' the pictures. In fact no expedient has been neglected to 
| interest as well as instruct the learner. 


' Tur CuorA Harp, acollection of choice hymns and tunes, 
| mostly new, for Sunday Schools, Missionary and Social 
Meetings, &. Edited by Horace Waters. 158 pages, 
small size. 























Tue Day Scnoou BELt,—a choice collection of tunes and 
| Hyrans, well adapted for Seminaries, Public Schools, 
Children’s Meetings, and the Family Circle, arranged 


with words, for the piano or melodeon. 116 pages, small 
size. Edited by Horace Waters. 
'Snert Music: Foster’s Melodies, Morning Dreams, &c. 


Published by Horace Waters. 

All these have been received from the publisher. Horace 
| Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. 1863. 

| The Choral Harp is quite a recent contribution to the 
| stock of our musical friends, and will be found to deserve 
| their favor. In it may be found beautiful and appropriate 
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pieces for all the occasions indicated in the title page. Of 
the Day School Bell, we have before spoken, and are glad 
to learn that the good opinion then expressed has been sus- 
tained by trial. The specimens of Sheet Music are beauti- 
fully gotten up, and the words and music will be found 
worthy of the dress in which they appear. 
Tue Teacner AND Parent; a treatise upon Common 
School Education ; containing practical suggestions to 
Teachers and Parents. By Charles Northend, A.M.— 


12mo. 324 pages. Eighth edition, enlarged. Published 
by A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York. 1863. 


This well known work needs not again to be commended 
to the attention and confidence of the educational reader.— 


We now only mention it to say, that it has been enlarged 


and revised and will be found to be as much improved in 


value as in size. Neither teacher nor parent should be with- | 
} 


out it. 


SpeNcERIAN Penman’s Hann BRAcE : 
designed to correct improper modes of holding the pen, 
and to impart a correct posture of the hand and use of 
the pen to beginners. Prepared and for sale by the Hol- 
brook School Apparatus Manufacturing Company, New 
York. See advertisement. 


This is a truly ingenious implement, and seems well cal- 
culated to effect the purpose for which it is designed. We 
have not seen it in use; but, judging from its controlling 
effect on our own fingers, we can hardly suppose a case how- 
ever cramped in which it would not bring the hand into 
eorrect position and impart a proper use of the fingers and 
their guiding muscles. 

ATWATER’S ScHooL GoveRNMENT: A system of 400 


Checks, 200 Tickets and 100 Notes,—designed to aid in 
School Government. By John Atwater, Chicago, Ill. 


This is a series of tickets or notes, on the principle of 
merit marks or tokens, intended to enlist the pupil’s inter- 
est and thus secure propriety of conduct. 
class of incentives it is the best we have seen, in proof of 
the correctness of which opinion it may be stated, that it 
has secured the approbation of many eminent teachers.— 
For particulars see advertisement. 


Primary BracksoarD CuArt or Letters: By H. W. 
Ellsworth, author of system of Penmanship. D. Apple- 
ton, New York. 1863. 


This chart is about four feet square, representing a black 
or slate surface with the letters, both capital and small, in 
script and roman form, in white lines. The chart is design- 
ed to be hung up in the school room, the letters being of 
sufficient size to be visible to all the pupils. The letters 
are very graceful but simple in form. Such a chart, con- 
stantly in the sight of the pupils, and frequently referred to 
by the teacher during the writing lesson, cannot but have 
a good effect upon the hand writing of the school. 


" Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, July, 1863. 














} 


[DG On the 16th of June the books and documents belong- 
ing to the School Department were shipped to Philadelphia. 
This, of necessity, throws us into such a state of confusion 


that but little business can be done. No warrants can be 
issued or other documents forwarded for this reason. It is 
hoped that this state of things will be considered a sufficient 
reason for any delay that may occur in correspondence with 
the department. 

_ The present incumbent in his Decisions, Explanations, 
‘&e., that will be found under the head of official, will be 


An instrument | 


Amongst this | 


guided by the explanations of the law as found on page 90, 
| from No. 225 to 228 inclusive. Such questions only will be 
| answered in the Journal as are general in their application. 
| It is advised and strongly urged, that local difficulties be 
| settled, if possible, in the districts or counties in which they 
| occur, by calling in, if required, the aid and counsel of the 
) local officer, the County Superintendent. But when such 
cases are referred to the State Superintendent the answer 
| will be given in writing. 


oe 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1863. 
Districts. 


Union, 
Cumberland, 


Amounts. 


$120 00 
150 00 
124 00 
234 00 
148 40 
173 20 
303 60 

3737 20 

18 40 
122 00 
137 60 
100 40 
130 00 

00 
60 
20 


Treasurers. 


Samuel Rebert, 
Charles Polley, 
Freedom, Samuel 8. Moritz, 
Franklin, Jacob Mark, 
” Germany twp., Geo. Stonesipher, 
“2 Mount Pleasant,Samuel K. Smith, 
Allegheny, Elizabeth twp., Ebenezer Caldwell, 
“ Pittsburg, John R. McCune, 
Elderton bor., Wm. S. Cummins, 
Pine, Robert W. Dill, 
Valley, John L. Stevens, 
Darlington twp.,J. B. Mahon, 
Green, Wm. Laughlin, 
Hanover, John A Gibb, 
Phillipsburg, George Voght, 
Broad Top, James Ross, 
Cumber’d Val., Jacob Anderson, 
Colerain, A. C. James, 
E. Providence, John W. Sams, 
Harrison, William Egulf, 
Londonderry, William Bonnel, 
Mid. Woodbury, Jacob Harper, 
Monroe, Philip Felton, 
St. Clair, Hliram Davis, 
Providence W., Josiah Zembaver, 
Union, Thomas Imler, 
Albany, Wm. Schroeder, 
Alsace, David Weider, 
Amity, William Yocum, 
Bern, Upper, Michael Kauffman, 
Bern twp., Elias Leinbach, 
Douglas, Albert Geiger, 
Maiden Creek, Samuel F. Huey, 
Marion, Edward L. Hillmer, 
Maxatawney, Valentine George, 
Ontelaunee, Jacob Boyer, 
Penn, Jacob Shade, 
Pike twp., R. F. Trumheller, 
Rockland, David Richard, 
Greenfield, Michael Black, 
Taylor, ‘John Erlenbaugh, 
Burlington bor.,S. H. Hill, 
Rockhill, William Keller, 
Adams, Geo. Nicklass, Sen., 
Brady, Jesse Cornelius, 
Buffalo, Robert M. Harbison, 
Cherry, Allison Thompson, 
Franklin, John M. Drum, 
Cranberry, John Gochring, 
Millerstown, Jacob Frederick, 
Parker, James Campbell, 
Venango, James Kahle, 
Allegheny, Augustus Walters, 
Blacklick, Joseph 8. Mardis, 
Carroll, Jacob Sharbaugh, 
Clearfield, Joseph Moyer, 
Munster, Edward Ferren, 
Richland, J. M. Harshberger, 
Washington, Richard Detting, 
Franklin twp., Henry Boyer, 
Towamensing L.J. A. Ziegenfus, 
Mahoning, Jonas A. Horn, 
Bellefonte, William Wolf, 
Curtin, Jacob P. Knoll, 
Harris, George E. Wassore, 
Halfmoon, J. D. Engles, 
| Houston, Wn. Twiner, 
Marion, John §. Hoy, 


= 


| Cownties. 
Adams, 
“ce 
t 
ce 


“oc 


Armstrong, 


“e 
Beaver, 
“ce 
Lad 
“< 


Bedford, 


Blair, 
“ce 


Bradford, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 

‘ 


Carbon, 


ce 
se 


Centre, 
sé 
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Franklin, 
Huatingdon, 


Indiana, 


“ 
“ 


Jefferson, 


Districts. 
Patton, 
Penn, 
Spring, 


Coventry, North, Thomas Lord, 
Independ’t No.1,Simon Martin, 
‘E.R. Young, 


Sadsbury, 
Westtown, 
Beaver, 
Callensburg, 


New Bethlehem, J. M. Seyler, 


Strattanville, 
Bell, 

Boggs, 
Covington, 
Fox, 

Goshen, 
Jordan, 
Karthaus, 
Morris, 

Penn twp., 
Union, 
Beech Creek, 
Chapman, 
Crawford, 


Leidy, 

Mill Hall, 
Beaver, 
Briar Creek, 
Catawissa, 
Centre twp., 
Conyngham, 
Franklin, 
Greenwood, 
Hemlock, 
Locust twp., 
Maineville, 
Orange, 


Roaring Creek, Michael Fetterolf, 


Edson, Ind., 
Greenwood, 
Oil Creek, 
Riceville bor., 
Richmond, 
Rome, 
Steuben, 
Troy, 

Wayne, 


Hanover, South, Abraham Mader, 


Millersburg, 


Paxton, Upper, Samuel Buck, 
Paxton, Middle,Solomon Fertig, 


Rush, 
Tinicum, 


- (Daniel Singley, 


Amounts. 


56 80 
104 00 
119 60 
119 20 

17 60 
154 80 

33 60 
101 60 

28 00 

92 80 

35 20 

35 20 

57 20 

60 40 

63 20 
14 80 

25 20 

51 20 

47 60 

75 60 

58 80 

33 60 

89 20 

65 20 

40 80 

46 00 
41 60 

96 80 

97 20 
116 40 
122 80 

61 20 
49 60 
133 60 
109 60 
163 60 

52 00 
105 60 
48 00 

18 00 
167 60 
124 00 

19 60 
14I 20 
133 20 

92 80 

95 60 
136 40 
109 60 
112 00 
112 00 
139 60 

16 80 

13 20 


Treasurers. 


George W. Gray, 
Jacob Gephart, 
Wm. Shortlege, 


John F. Ingram, 
Alex. McIhattan, 
J. B. Reynolds, 
John Kiser, 


Rev. Thos. Benn, 
David McCracken, 
Andrew Baughman, 
Solomon Maurer, 
James McClellan, 
William L. Shaw, 
John G. Glasgow, 
George Heckendon, 
8. C. Thompson, 
Isaiah Wall, 

Daniel E. Brubaker, 
Silas Hess, 

Thomas B. Loveland, 
Thomas Gheen, 
John Moore, 

Robert Hurd, 


William Lemon, 
Mathias Hartman, 
Gilbert H. Fowler, 
Philip Mongold, 
Elias Weaver, 
Adam Ult, 
Mathias A. Girton, 
William Goodman, 
W. T. Shuman, 
Abner Welch, 


Rev. J. Smith, 
John E. Grinel, 
Isaac Weed, 

M. S. Staring, 
William Johnson, 
Daniel Magee, 
Edgar Kingsley, 
G. T. Churchill, 
Hiram Drake, 


George Slate, 


James Steaples, 
William Ward, 


Connellsville borJosiah D. Stillwagon,111 60 


Dunbar, 
Henry Clay, 
Menallen, 
Nicholson, 
Todd, 

Aye, 
Belfast, 


McConnellsb’rg, David Shoemaker, 


Wells, 
Washington, 
Barre, 
Brady, 
Penn, 
Shirley twp., 
Springfield, 
White, 
Rayne, 

W. Mahoning, 
Young, 
Beaver, 

Bell twp., 
Perry, 

Pine Creek, 
Rose twp., 
Winslow, 
Delaware, 
Greenwood, 
Tuscarora, 


As twp.,George Buttermon, 
N 


46 00 
06 80 
279 20 
92 00 
118 80 
56 40 
104 40 
81 60 
63 20 
62 40 
224 40 
122 80 
88 00 
96 00 
123 20 
66 00 
146 80 


Hurst, 
Charles Glover, 
John Kelly, 
John Jaco, 
George Barnaker, 
Jacob Tritte, 
Jacob Lake, 


John B. Alexander, 
J. J. Miller, 

John Love, 

Jesse Yocum, 
George Garner, 
David McGarry, 
Jacob Baker, 
Daniel Robbins, 
Richard Getty, 138 40 
Christian Good, 88 40 
Thos. W. Anderson, 128 40 
Jacob Brocius, . 63 20 
Adam Hoch, 60 40 
J. R. Postlethwait, 99 20 
J. C. Long, 54 00 
Ashberg Thompson, 59 20 
David Reynolds, 84 00 
David B. Dimm, 130 80 
Jesse Reed, 56 40 
Joshua Beale, Sr., 120 00 





Counties. 

Lancaster, 

Lawrence, 
“ce 


Lebanon, 
Lehigh, 
é 


Luzerne, 
“cc 


‘c 


‘é 
‘ 
“6 
sé 


Lycoming, 


Mifflin, 
Montgomery, 
‘e 


Monroe, 


sé 


Perry, 


Potter, 
ce 


“e 


Schuylkill, 


ii 
“cé 
sé 
e 
“ 
ai 


“ 


Treasurers. Amounts. 
Abm. Minnich, Jr., 196 80 
John A. Young, 104 40 

-Eli E. Houk, 86 40 
Henry Fry, 11 60 
Samuel J. Kistler, 146 80 

Jonas Kuhns, 215 20 
Alva Van Fleet, 120 40 
Abm. Smith, 46 00 
B. F. Horten, 81 60 
Thomas Betterley, 104 00 
Charles Burger, 66 80 
Wm. P. Robinson, 81 20 
J. Goodrich, Sr., 76 40 
Samuel Keithline, 172 40 
A. Pardee, Sen., 145 20 
Peter H. Good, 96 40 
Chester Brown, 56 80 
Benjamin Evans, 98 80 
Sidney Beemer, 81 20 
Henry Cross, 67 60 

Plymouth, Ira Davenport, 199 60 
Ross, Samuel Edwards, 76 80 
Schickshinny b., Lot Search, 41 60 
Springbrook, Wm. Brooks, 28 40 
Wilkesbarre twpSaml. C. Montanye, 335 20 
Wright, H. L. Stebbins, 26 80 
Cascade, Peter Mulvey, 47 20 
Fairfield, Jacob Fry, 50 80 
Fairfield, Up., Lewis Lundy, 65 60 
Franklin, Jacob Miller, 66 40 
Joseph Ball, 67 20 
James McWilliams, 72 90 
Peter Miller, 135 20 
John P. Dean, Jr., 60 90 
Thomas Hughes, 74 40 
A. L. Wickert, 126 00 
William Anderson, 112 00 
Miehael Bromley, 65 20 
James A. Miller, 111 20 
Hiram Vosler, 63 20 
Wm. Lackey, 

Worth, A. Henderson, 

Armagh, Charles Kyle, 

Salford, Upper, Jesse D. Hertzel, 

Salford, Lower, Benj. Alderfer, 

Coolbaugh, John Pope, 

Paradise, Andrew L. Storm, 

Barrett, Charles Boyer, 

Pocono, Samuel Storm, 

Ross, Philip Remel, 

Smithfield, J. D. Labar, 

Stroud, Wm. S. Rees, 162 40 
Tobyhanna, Henry Stoddart, 44 00 
Tunchannock, Samuel Mildenberger, 20 00 
Bethlehem bor. Mifflin H. Snyder, 234 80 
Lehigh twp., A. W. Lerch, 267 20 
Moore, Gideon Steckel, 290 00 
Nazareth, Lower, Thomas Hartzel, 130 80 
Plainfield, J. G. P. Kessler, 170 00 
Mt. Carmel, Patrick Donohoe, 143 20 
Rush, Joseph Hummer, 97 60 
Turbut, John Huether, 173 60: 
Zerbee, Samuel R. Malick, 176 80 
Landisburg, Samuel P. Campbell, 57 60 
Liverpool twp., Wm. Barger, 108 80 
Millerstown, Henry Hopple, 48 40 
New Buffalo, John Sharffer, 33 20 
Newport, John S. Demaree, 78 80 
Saville, George H. Hench, 145 50 
Spring, Henry Rhinesmith, 143 60 
Tuscarora, William R. Hench, 77 20 
Watts, John Baskins, 53 60 
Coudersport, Abiatha Rounsyille, 45 60 
Jackson, Reuben Pershing, 7 60 
Ulysses, A. B. Bennitt, 75 20 
Barry, William Hoch, 85 60 
Brunswick, S., Jeremiah Faust, 19 20 
Frailey, Daniel Reed, 118 60 
Hegins, Benjamin Kramer, 50 40 
Mahontonga, W. A. Stuzman, 28 00 
McKeansburg, George H. Teter, 79 20 
Palo Alto, Joseph Bishop, 104 40 
Port Clinton, Samuel Boyer, 75 60 
Pinegrove, West, Levi Felty, 24 80 


Districts. 
Penn twp., 
Little Beaver, 
Scott, 

Cold Spring, 
Heidelberg, 
U. Macungie, 
Benton, 
Black Creek, 
Buck, 
Butler, 
Dennison, 
Fairmount, 
Greenfield, 
Hanover, 
Hazelton bor., 
Hollenback, 
Jackson, 
Nescopeck, 
Newton, 
Newport, 


Loyalsock, 
Penn, 
Woodward, 
Greenville, 
Jefferson, 
Lake, 

Pine, 

Salem, 

Sugar Grove, 
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Amounts. 


118 80 
57 20 
132 00 
147 60 
44 80 
113 20 
85 20 
106 00 
29 60 
41 60 
36 00 
28 80 
58 00 
62 80 
29 20 
84 40 
78 00 
78 00 


Treasurers. 
Franklin Koch, 
v Bijjah Chor - 
Brothers Valley, Elij horpenny, 
Jenner, . Hugh Wiand, 
er, Adam C. Lebly, 
Milford, Peter Putman, 
Paint, Daniel Berkey, 
Shade, Samuel MoGriger, 
a M. Brubaker, 
Wellersburg bor.Samuel C. Fechtig, 
Colley, Daniel Vaughan, 
Dushore, Christian Hoffman, 
Elkland, Joseph Whitely, 
Forks, John H. Osler, 
Laporte, P. E. Armstrong, 
Eusquehanna, Herrick, M. 0. Dimmick, 
- Jessup, Henry C. Bertholf, 
Lathrop, John Bisbee, 
New Milford, Tracy Hayden, 
Silver Lake, Morris McDonnell, 
Covington bor., Joseph Hagenbuch, 
Rutland, R. Sixbee, 
Mooris, Enoch Blackwell, 
Sullivan, W. A. Rockwell, 
Hartleton, Sheu Spigelmeyer, 
Cornplanter, Elbridge Holmden, 
Irwin, Philip Bigler, 
Scrubgrass, Robert Dickson, 
Cherry Grove, H. C. Aber, 
Eldred, F. A. Huntley, 
Elk, Owen R. Ladow, 
Forrest, Ind., Wm. Henston, 
Glade, George C. Irvine, 
Kinzer, Robert Campbell, 
Pine Grove, J. B. Fisher, 
Sheffield, Erastus Barns, 
Wrightsville, I.,John Smallman, 
California, Joseph Lambert, 
Canton, John Stewart, 
Donegal, John G. Dickey, 
Pike Run, East,John White, 
Fallowfield, Edward Craighton, 
Robinson, William Bailey, 
Middletown, W.,John Vasbinder, 
Oregon, John Watts, 
Prompton, Reuben Carr, 
Wayne bor., N. M. Benedict, 
Westmoreland, Bell, George Alcorn, 
* Loyalhanna, Henry Shoup, 
Ludwick bor., Wm. H. Barr, 
Mt. Pleasant b.,John D. McCaleb, 
Salem, William Stoops, 
Sewickley, A. Greenawalt, 
Eaton, Jacob Kennedy, 
Northumber’d, Levi Winters, 
Windham, Richard Brungess, 
Lewisberry, Moses McGrew, 
Monaghan, Jeremiah Moser, 
Paradise, George E. Myers, 
Washington, Samuel McCreary, 


— oe ° 
TO DIRECTORS. 

The annual reports of the Districts are yet many of them 
behind. Itis of the utmost importance that they be for- 
worded to the Department immediately. If they have not 
been prepared, let it be done immediately. It is compara- 
tively a small matter to each Secretary, but when nearly 
two thousand such reports are to be looked over, and all the 
facts and figures contained in them to be formed into statis- 
tical tables, it becomes a matter of great importance. 

Directors will see by the Journal of May, that the State 
appropriation is now to be divided among the districts ac- 
cording to the number of children attending school, as shown 
by the Superintendent’s report. 

These numbers must be made up from the reports of 
teachers, as-found on their monthly report books. It should 
therefore be enjoined upon teachers to keep these books ri- 
gidly correct, else there may be great injustice done in dis- 
tributing the money. 


Counties. Districts. 
Snyder, 


Somerset, 


Sullivan, 
oe 
ce 


“cc 
“ce 


“ce 
ii 
“e 
~, 102 40 
| 
40 80 | 


se 
“ce 


Union, 
Venango, 
" 80 | 
00 | 
20 | 
00 | 
80 | 
40 | 


136 
84 
7 
46 
40 
16 


ec 
Warren, 
“ 
“cc 
ce 


80 | 
sc 
7% 60 


sé 


Washington, 


20 | 
3 20 
20 


4 
40 
20 


60 
80 
00 
80 
00 
20 


York, 
‘ 


161 


42 00 | 
103 20 | 
23 00 | 


148 40 | 
e 80 | plain the law and assist them in carrying it out. 
0 40 | 


60 | 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your commissions, accompanied with a 


short letter, were forwarded to you on the 4th of June ult. 
A few suggestions at this time may not be out of place. 

Those who have not acted in the same capacity before, 
will find the position a laborious one. Your duties, in most 
instances, will require, and the people of your respective 
counties will expect you to devote your whole time to the 
discharge of those duties. 

The teachers and friends of the system will look to you 
to lead and direct in all the educational movements in your 
counties,—to shape and control all their plans for the im- 
provement of theschools. The teachers have a right to look 
to you for advice and instruction in the performance of their 
duties, and for encouragement when they do well. They 
have a right also to expect that you will, by rigid but fair 
and strictly impartial examinations, shut out from their 
ranks, all who would bring dishonor upon the profession. 

Directors too, will look to you for advice in relation to 
the performance of their duties, they will expect you to ex- 
While 
your intercourse with them should be free and familiar, see 
that it does not appear that you desire to interfere with 
their duties. While you give advice, assume not to dictate. 
Be a co-worker with them and lighten their duties as much 


as practicable. 
You will be expected by this Department to labor indus- 


triously, patiently and unremittingly for the advancement 
of education in your own counties and throughout the State. 
_ It is expected also that you will, so far as possible, observe 





00 | the regulations and suggestions issuing from the Depart- 
00 | 
40 


| ment, and assist in carrying into operation all plans for the 
development of our noble school system. 

It is hoped that you will communicate with the Depart- 
ment freely and without reserve, but be not disappointed if 
| your views are not always adopted. Reflect before you de- 
| cide, that, while each of you plans and acts for his own coun- 
| ty, this Department must embrace in its operations the 
whole State, with its diversity of population and multiplici- 
| ty of educational interests. The head of the Department 
| will be free to call upon the several County Superintendents 
| for aid in their particular spheres, in advancing the cause 
| of education, and will at all times, and upon all proper oc- 
| easions, gratefully receive and carefully consider any and 
| all suggestions relative to measures to be proposed or adop- 
ted having for their object the well-being or improvement 
of the schools. When visiting the city, make the School 
Department your place to call,—the spot for you to rest.— 
| You shall ever be welcome. 

The County Superintendency is the working machinery 
of the system. It is the connecting link between the State 
department on the one hand, and directors and teachers on 
the other, and if this important portion of the machinery 
does not work harmoniously with the other parts, the whole 
is, to use atechnical term, ‘‘ thrown out of gear.’’ 

The School Journal will continue to be the official organ 
of the Department. It willtherefore be important that you 
receive the Nos. as they come out. No appropriation was 
made to pay for the copies to be sent to Superintendents, 
and it can hardly be expected that the editor will furnish co- 
pies at his own expense, as he has done for the last two 


years. 
i aia 


REPORTS & OATHS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

But little more than one-third of the Superintendents 
have forwarded their annual reports to this department.— 
The law requires that this should be done by the first Mon- 
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day in June. 1t will put the department to great inconve- 
nience if they are not all in by the 15th of July. In order 

* to get the annual report out in season, the reports of the Su- 
perintendents ought to be in the hands of the State printer 
by the first of August. Those who have hitherto neglected 
this matter should attend to it without delay. 

Twelve Superintendents who have received their commis- 
sions, have not forwarded the oath now required by law be- 
fore entering upon their duties. Such officers are remind- 
ed that they cannot perform any official act until they have 
taken the oath as required by the 150th section of the school 
law. If said oath be not soon forwarded to the department 
it will be taken as evidence that the person thus neglecting 
to qualify himself dogs not intend to serve. 


J aii os. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ MONTHLY REPORTS, 

The County Superintendents will continue their monthly 
reports to this Department as heretofore. Printed blanks 
for said reports have been forwarded to each Superintend- 
ent, and are in the following form: 

1. The whole number of Examinations attended. 

Teachers examined. 
Provisional Certificates granted. 
Professional ‘a 
. The whole number of schools visited. 
Average time spent in each. 
How much of the time taken up in talking to the school. 
. The whole number of County or District Institutes 
attended. 
Other educational meetings attended. 
The whole number of addresses made at such meetings. 
. The whole number of days spent in official duties. 
ae i o ‘* miles travelled. 
4 ‘* official letters written. 
f ee n ‘* cases of difficulty attended to 
orally. 
8. The feelings of Teachers relative to the usefulness of 
County and District Institutes. 

9. If there are to be any educational meetings in the 
‘county during the next month, state time and place of hold- 
ing such meetings, and send to the Department any calls 
of the meetings that may be published in the local papers. 

— — >> 

INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


RELATIVE TO THEIR REPORTS FORTHE YEAR COMMENCING 
JuNE 1, 1863. 


In preparing matter for the annual reports during the vi- 
sitations of schools and the examinations of teachers, Coun- 
ty Superintendents should keep in mind the following par- 
ticulars and items upon which they will be expected to re- 
port: 

Scnoot Housgs: 
The number erected during the year, and a brief descrip- 


and whether they are fenced, also as to the outbuildings 
with which all the houses are accommodated. State also 
the number of houses unfit to be occupied. 

Fournitvre : 


The number of houses supplied with good, convenient fur- | 





cates. The general advancement, if any, in the schools of 
the county, and the whole number in which the higher 
branches are studied. 

TEACHERS: 

The general success of the teachers of the county. If any 
failures by the teachers, state upon what ground there was 
the most complaint. by the employers. 

EXAMINATIONS : ‘ 

The general plan of the examinations, the whole number 
of candidates examined, the number receiving provisional 
certificates, also professional, and the number rejected. 
VISITATIONS : 

The whole number of schools visited and the number of 
times each was visited, if more than once. 

District SECRETARIES: 

Number acting as district superintendents and the amount 
paid to each for his services. 
District INSTITUTES : . 

The districts in which they have not been held, if any; 
the general attendance of the teachers where they have been 
held; the number attended by the Superintendents and the 
feeling of teachers, directors and others relative to their use- 
fulness. 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES : 

Teachers’ Associations, County Institutes, Schools for 
Teachers, &c. State in general the success of these agen- 
cies in arousing the people and instructing the teachers,— 
suggestions and remarks such as may appear proper and 
profitable relative to the working of the system, public sen- 
timent, &c. 

Something more than a mere abstract of the items named 
is wanted. Each County Superintendent should state some- 
what in detail but not with unnecessary precision or too 
great length, the amount of his labors and the workings of 
the system in his county. The annual report of each Su- 
perintendent should be filed in this Department as early as 
the middle of June at the latest, and if possible, by the first 
of the month. 


= uae 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1. Question: Ifa Board of Directors fail to agree upon 

~ person to collect the school tax what is the proper reme- 
y ? 

ANSWER: Section 52 of the school law makes it imper- 
ative upon the Board to appoint some suitable and compe- 
tent person as collector of school tax, and if they neglect or 
refuse to do it they can be removed by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, in accordance with 28th section of the Act of May, 
1854. 

2. Question: The law says in the event of their failure 
for any reason to procure a collector, they may appoint the 


constable or treasurer of the school district. Now does the 
treasurer become the collector without any action, or ap- 


. . | pointment by the board ? 
tion of the lots upon which they are erected as to their size | Pr pawan:” ie daar, 


ANnsweER: Hedoes not. This provision of the law seems 
to have been made to meet the case where no one is willing 
to undertake the collection of the tax. In such cases the 
board can appoint the treasurer and if he will not serve he 
is finable in the sum of fifty dollars. 

3. Question: Can the board of school directors borrow 


niture, also the number in which the furniture is totally un- | money in their official capacity without special legislation? 


fit for use. 
Scnoots: 
The whole number of graded schools in the county with 


Answer: The board can borrow money for the purpose 
of erecting school houses or purchasing ground whereon to 
erect school houses, to a certain amount, and under speci- 


the number of grades in each and the number of teachers | fied restrictions. See Pamphlet School Laws of 1862, p. 13, 


in each, together with all the branches taught in these | 
schools, above those enumerated in the provisional certifi- | 


section 20. 
If more is needed than can be loaned under said restric- 
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tions, or if it cannot be borrowed at the rate therein speci- 
fied, it can be done only in accordance with special act of 
the legislature. 


4. QUESTION: 
to receive the four months’ certificates and annual reports, 
or should this be done by the officer elected in May, 1863 ? 


ANSWER: 
tendent expires on the day preceding the first Monday in 
June. All papers and documents therefore coming into the 
office after that date must be received by the incoming offi- 
cer. The certificates and reports should be carefully exam- 
ined, and if found to be correct and in due form, with a re- 
venue stamp affixed to the former, they should be officially 
endorsed upon the back, and forwarded to this department. 
If not, they should be returned to the President or Secreta- 


ry by whom sent, with explanations of defects, and a re- | 
quest that they be immediately forwarded to you in the cor- | 


rected form. 
<é-o - 


THE MODE OF LEVYING SCHOOL TAX. 


(Republished from May number, 1862.) 
I. VOTING THE TAX. 


This means, ascertaining the amount of tax requir- 


ed for the ensuing year, and voting that such amount 
shall be assessed on the taxable persons and property of the 
district. 

The following is the orderly process : 

In the first place, the adoption of a resolution, such as the 
following :— 


Resolved, That the school term this year shall be six 
months, the number of schools eight, and the salaries of 
teachers twenty-five dollars each per month; and that two 
hundred dollars will be required for exonerations, commis- 
sions, and incident expenses. 


Of course the length of the term, the number of schools, 
salary of teachers, and amount for other expenses, will vary 


to suit the districts. 
The scale above requires $1,400 to be raised by tax to 


meet the ordinary expenses of the district, independently 
of other liabilities and resources. But as such may exist, 
the next step is to ascertain the amount of balance on hand 
or of temporary debt, if any, from last year. These, with 
the amounts receivable as State appropriation, are also to 
be taken into account. 

The following instances of each of these classes of case, 
will better exhibit the process : 

1. Case of district which has neither balance nor debt 
from last year : 


Cost of six months term, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 


$1,400,00 
150,00 


$1, 250,00 


Amount to be raised by tax, 


2. Case of district with balance on hand: 
Cost of six months school, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, $150,00 
‘* Balance on hand, 125,00 


270,00 | 


Amount to be raised by tax, $1,125, 00 
3. Case of district with debt from last year : 


Cost of six months term, 
Add debt from last year, 


$1,400, 00 
100,00 


1,500,00 
150,09 


$1,350,00 


-- Total amount required, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable 


Amount to be raised by tax, 


But as some districts will require funds for ‘‘ purchasing 
or building,’’ or to pay interest, or principal and interest, 





Is it the duty of the old Superintendent | 


The term of office of the outgoing Superin- | 


| 
| Cost of six months term, 
, Add for building purposes, 


| 

| on debts incurred for those purposes,—hence a different 
| form of resolution and different calculation become neces- 
sary. The resolutions may then be in these words : 

Resolved, That the School term this year shall be six 
| months, the number of schools eight, and the salaries of 
| teachers twenty-five dollars per month; and that three hun- . 
| dred dollars will be required for exonerations, commissions 
| and incidental expenses. 
| Resolved, That seven hundred dollars be added to the 
school tax for purchasing a lot and building a new school 
| house thereon, at 
Or, if the building tax is to pay interest or principal of 
| building debt, the second resolution may be : 

Resolved, That three hundred’ dollars be added to the 
| school tax to pay the interest and one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars of the principal, of the building debt of two 
| thousand dollars. 

The calculations will then be as follows : 


5. Case of district without debt, but preparing to build : 
$1,500,60 
700,00 


$2,200, 00 
150,00 


Total amount required, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 


Amount to be raised by tax, $2,050,00 
6. Case of district with building debt : 

Cost of six month’s term, 

Add for interest and part payment of debt. 


$1,500,00 
300,00 


1,800,00 
150,00 


Total required, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 


Amount to be raised by tax, $1,650,00 
This mode of connecting in one tax and in one duplicate, 
both the ‘‘School’’ and ‘‘ Building’’ tax, is unquestionably 
the correct one. But when collected, the proceeds of the 
tax are to be divided between the two funds, in the propor- 
tion of the original vote, and each portion is to be applied 
to its proper object in the expenditures of the district. 
Finally, the amount to be raised by tax being thus as- 
certained, the last step is the actual voting thereof as a tax 
on the district ; which, if there is no building tax included, 
may be done by a resolution, in the following words : 
Resolved, That the sum of fourteen hundred dollars be 
levied in this district for school purposes the present year ; 
that the Secretary be authorized and directed to apportion 
and assess the same on the taxable persons and property 
thereof according to law ; and that he report the duplicate 
to the Board at its next meeting. 
In case of a district voting tax for building purposes, the 
following form may be used : 


Resolved, That the sum of twenty-two hundred dollars be 
levied in this district the present year,—fifteen hundred 
dollars for school and seven hundred dollars for building 
purposes ; that the Secretary be authorized and directed to 
apportion the same on the taxable persons and property 
thereof, according to law; and that he report the duplicate 
| to the Board at its next meeting. 


These resolutions should be in writing, be adopted by the 
votes of at least a majority of all the Directors of the dis- 
trict—that is, by at least four ina district with six—and be 
entered at length on the minutes. They should also be 
adopted not later than the first of July; but if not acted 
on till afterwards, the vote will still be legal, though a 
literal compliance with the law is always advisable. The 
actual assessment or ‘‘duplicate’’ is to be completed as 
early as possible, in order that the Board may have means 
to pay the expenses of the schools, early in the school year 
which commences on the first Monday in June. 

After the tax has thus regularly been voted, the next 








thing to be attended to is 
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II. ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL TAX. 

The assessment is the apportionment of tax upon and 
amongst the persons and property of the district, accord- 
ing tolaw. This, in the case of school tax, is to be done 
by the Secretary of the Board. 

Having obtained from the County Commissioners, the 
copy of the ‘‘ last adjusted valuation,’’ and being informed, 
as above, of the amount of tax to be raised, he is to pro- 


ceed ag follows : 
1. He will count the number of resident male taxables 


in the list, (that is he will ascertain the total number) ex- 
cluding only females and non-residents, but taking care to 
count no person twice); and the number thus ascertained 
will be the number or amount of the one dollar taxes now 
directed by law to be assessed. This amount he will de- 
duct from the amount of tax ordered by the Board to be 
raised; and the remainder thus obtained will be the amount 
of the tax to be raised Jy rate from the other taxable sub- 
jects and property of the district. 

2. He will next ascertain the total amount of the valua- 
tion in the district as given by the ‘“‘last adjusted valua- 
tion ;”’ this total amount or sum he will divide into the re- 
mainder, or amount of the tax yet to be raised, as ascer- 
tained according to No. 1; and the quotient will be the 
tax rate of the district. If the rate thus produced be a 
small fraction less than a whole number, or than a whole 
number and a half, it should be raised to the next higher 
whole number or whole number and half. Thus, 43 should 
be raised to 5, and 5} to 54. This will not only be more 
easy of calculation, but will ensure the full sum required. 

3. Upon every male resident taxable, counted as direct- 
ed in No. 1, he is then to assess the sum of one dollar, as 
the minimum occupation tax now directed to be assessed 
upon all male resident taxables, without exception. 

4. To the adjusted valuation of all the occupations and 
salaries that will yield more.than one dollar by the rate, he 
is then to apply the rate, and the result or amount, after de- 
ducting therefrom the one dollar ‘‘ minimum occupation 
tax’’ already charged, will be the rate occupation tax in 


each case. 
5. The rate is lastly to be applied to all the taxable 


property real and personal of each person, including money 
at interest in the hands of trustees who reside in, but whose 
wards, &c., live out of the district ; and the result will be 
the property tax in each case. These results added to- 
gether will give the total of tax payable by each person. 

The following points are also to be remembered. 

Farmers do not pay rate tax on their occupation, if val- 
ued at an amount that would yield more than one dollar ; 
but they do pay the minimum occupation tax of one dol- 
lar, to which every person is now subject. 

Single freemen no longer pay the one dollar tax as such ; 
but they do pay the one dollar minimum occupation tax to 
which every person is liable. In other words, the minimum 
occupation tax which they are now to pay, is in the place 
of the former single freemen tax. They are also to pay 
tax on their property, as others do, in addition to the one 
dollar minimum occupation tax. 

Trustees, as such, are not liable to occupation tax ; but 
they are to pay the minimum occupation tax of their wards, 
&c., if resident males over 21 yearg of age. 

Females do not pay any occupation tax, but they pay tax 
on their property as others do. 

Non-residents do not pay occupation tax of any kind, in 
the district in which they have taxable property but do not 
reside, but only tax on their property. 





A deceased person’s property, while it belongs to the es- 
tate of the deceased, is taxable for school purposes in the 
name of the deceased, or of his executors, or administra- 
tors, or of his heirs, in the same way and to the same ex- 
tent as during his lifetime ; except that no occupation tax 
is to be assessed on the deceased, in such case. 

Watches and Pleasure Carriages are to be taxed, accord- 
ing to the rate of the district, on their valuation. If not 
valued in the ‘‘ last adjusted valuation,’’ silver watches are 
to be taken at $20, gold at $40, and carriages at some low 
sum, say $40, and taxed accordingly, by the rate. 

Sheep and Swine are not taxable. 

The following example will show the mode of finding and 
applying the rate ;—the total amount of tax to be raised 
being $2000, the one dollar taxes $500, and the total valu- 
ation $315.800 


Total Tax, 
Deduct $1 taxes, 


Amount to be raised by rate,..... 
This sum divided, decimally, by the total valuation will 
give the rate as follows : 

315800) 1500.00000(.00485,—nearly 43 mills, which is 
1263200 to be increased as above to 

—— 5 mills. 
3368000 
2210600 


1574000 
1579000 
To apply the rate individually, the following rules are to 
be observed :— 
1. When the valuation will not yield $1 by the rate, 
Add the valuation of all the taxable property and sub- 
jects of the individual together, omitting the valuation of 
the occupation ; multiply the sum by the rate, which, by 
cutting off three cyphers on the right, will give dollars and 
cents; add one dollar for the minimum occupation tax; 
and the result will be the total tax. Thus: 


Henry Snyder, Tailor, 


Occupation, valued at 


One silver watch, 
Money at interest, 


Add occupation tax, 


Total Tax, 

2. When the occupation yields $1, or more, by the rate, 

Add all the taxable property and subjects of the individ- 
ual together, including the total valuation of the occupa- 
tion or salary ; multiply the sum by the rate; and the re- 
sult, by cutting off three cyphers on the right, will be the 
total tax in dollars and cents, inclusive also of the minimum 
occupation tax. Thus: 

George Thompson, Prothonotary, 


Salary, valued at 
10 acres ofland and1lhouse, ‘‘ 


$1600.00 
200.00 


3600.00 
5 


Total Tax, $18.00(000 
The following analyzed examples of the application of a 
rate of five mills to the dollar, have been prepared and vari- 
ed to suit all supposable cases. They will exhibit the cor- 
rect principles of assessment, much better than more 
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‘enatienel emstenaiiona: yo it will not na necessary [ 
literally to adopt this form of calculation, in practice ; those 


Reena’ 9. 


John Gordon, County Superintendent. 
Salary valued at $750. 


above given being more expeditious, while they produce the | Minium cocupetion tax, 


same results. 
Ezample 1. 


John Smith, Farmer, (occupation not valued.) 


Minimum occupation tax, 

4 Horses, valued at $ 200 
6 Cows, “s 90 
1 Yoke Oxen, ad 50 
100 Acres of Land, 2.000 


Total Tax, 
Example 2. 

James Brown, Farmer. 
Occupation valued at $50. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
2 Horses, valued at 
6 Cows, - 
1 Pleasure Carriage, - 
Money at interest, 


Total Tax, 
Example 3. 
Abraham Landis, Farmer. 

Occupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax, 

6 Horses, valued at 

7 Cows, oe 

1 Silver Watch, 6 

159 Acres of Land, “ 


Total Tax, 
Example 4 


Joseph Williams, Merchant. 
Occupation valued at $800. 
Minimum occupation tax, 

Rate, “ce 
1 Horse, valued at $75 
1 Pleasure Carriage, a _— 
1 Gold Watch, “ 60 


Total Tax, ; 
Example 5. 
Thomas Jones, Physician. 
Profession valued at $1.000. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate ig 
1 Horse, valued at 
1 Pleasure Carriage, saa 
1 Gold Watch, a 


Total Tax, 
Ezample 6. 
Hugh Peters, Attorney at Law. 
Profession valued at $1.500. 


Minimum occupation tax, 
oe 


1 Gold Watch, valued at $ 50 
1 House and Lot, ee 3.000 


Total Tax, 
Example 7. 


‘e 


)} Rate salary 
| 1 Horse, valued at $50 
| 1 Carriage, = 50 
$ 1,00 | 
1.00 | Total Tax, 
45 | Example 10. 
“ne | George Thompson, Prothonotary. 
| Salary valued at $1.600. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
$12.70 70 | | Rate salary 
| 10 Acres of Land and House, valued at $2.000, 


Total Tax, 
$ 1.00 Example 11. 


75 Robert Potts, Carpenter. 

37} | Occupation valued at $500, 

30 | Minimum occupation tax, 
15.00 | Rate “ 
1 Cow, valued at $ 15 
$17.42) | House and Lot, es 500 





Total Tax, 


Example 12. 


Henry Snyder, Tailor. 
Occupation valued at $150. 
= po omeg occupation tax, 

1 Silver Watch, 

45.00 | ) Money at Interest, 


$47.95 | Total Tax, 


valued at $ 20 
300 


Ezample 13. 


Francis Robinson, Hatter. 

Occupation valued at $500. 

Minimum occupation tax, 

Rate, 

1 Gold Watch, valued at $ — 
2 Cows, ” 30 

15 Acres Land and Horses, ‘‘ 2.000 


Total Tax, 
Ezample 14. 
John Penn, Laborer. 

Occupation valued at $50. 

Minimum occupation tax, 

4.00 | 1 Cow, valued at $15 
.30 | 1 Horse, Y 60 
25 
20 Total Tax, 

Example 15. 

’ William Black, Laborer, (Occupation not valued.) 

Minimum oceupation tax, 

1 Cow, valued at $ 15 

House and Lot, ee 300 


$5.75 


$ 1.00 
we Total Tax 
15,00 Example 16. 
| Philip Pike, Physician, (Profession not rated.) 
$22.75 | Minimum occupation tax, 
| 1 Horse, valued at $ 60 
| 1 House and Lot, a 1.000 





George Augustus Howard, Gentleman, (not valued.) 


Minimum occupation tax, 

2 Horses, valued at $ 200 
1 Pleasure Carriage, ‘‘ 150 
1 Gold Watch, ee 75 
Money at Interest, 5.000 


Total Tax, 
Example 8. 
Peter James, Cashier of Bank. 
Salary valued at $800. 
Minimym occupation tax, 
Rate salary 
1 Cow, valued at $ 20 
1 House and Lot, “ 1.000 


Total Tax, 





$ eo Total Tax, 
"5 Ezample 17. 


37} | | James Turner, Printer, (Occupation not valued.) 
25.00 | Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
| 1 Gold Watch, valued at $40, 20 


Total Tax, $1.20 
Example 18. 
Cyrus Grant, (marrjed, no occupation returned.) 
Minimum occupatior tax, 
| 1 Horse, valued at $ 75 
| 1 Pleasure Carriage, ss 80 
| Money at Interest, 1.000 


$28.12) 


Total Tax, 
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Ezample 19. 
Benjamin Young, (single, no occupation returned.) 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Silver Watch, valued at $25 
1 Horse, as 75 


Total Tax, 


"124 
37} 


$1.50 

Example 20. 

Jacob Young, Dentist, (single man.) 
Occupation valued at $400. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate se 
1 Gold Watch, 
1 House and Lot, 


$1.00 
1.00 
30 | 
4.00 hanised 


$6.30 | 
Example 21. 

Paul Franks, Widower, (no occupation returned.) | 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 | 
1 Gold Watch, valued at 
Money at Interest, 





$ 60 
800 


valued at 


“se 


Total Tax, 


500 
Total Tax, 
Mary Hunter, single woman. 


1 House and Lot, valued at $1.000 
1 Cow, 


$5.00 


Total Tax, 
Example 23. 
Susan Sharp, Widow. 
10 Acres of Land, valued at 
Money at Interest, 


$ 509 
1000 


$2.50 
5.00 | 
Total Tax, $7.50 
Example 24. 
James Black, guardian of Eliza Jones, (a minor residing 
out of the district.) 
Money at Interest, valued at $5000 $25.00 
Total Tax, $25.00 
Example 25. 

John Good, Trustee of Peter Jacobs, (a resident lunatic.) 
Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
Money at Interest, valued at $3.000 15.00 
5 Acres of Land, “ 4.000 20.00 

Total Tax, $36.00 
Example 26. 

William Hart, Iron master, non-resident, 
20 Horses, valued at $ 1.000 
500 Acres of land and furnace, ‘“‘ 20.000 


$ 5.00 
100.00 
Total Tax, $105.00 
Example 27. 
Executors of Joseph Lemon, Farmer, dec’d. 
6 Horses, valued at $300 
10 Cows, ee 100 
Money at Interest, 3000 
1 Pleasure Carriage, 40 
100 Acres of Land, 6.000 


$1.50 


e 
ce 


Total Tax, 

In making the calculations the Secretary will not separate 
the minimum from the rate occupation or salary tax, when 
the person is liable to both; but will put them in one sum. 
and thus add them to the other taxes, if any, of the same 
individual. But the examples now given have been prepar- 
ed thus in detail, in order to show what is understood to be 
the law on the subject, as modified by the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
sections of the supplement of April, 1862, which are some- 
what difficult of comprehension without a close scrutiny 
and careful comparison with former acts. 

When the Duplicate has been made out in aeeenhenee 
with these principles, it is to be adopted by the Board, sign- 
ed by the President, and attested by the Secretary; and the 
Collector’s warrant is then to be prepared and signed, and 
attested in the same way. But neither the duplicate nor 
warrant are to be delivered to the Collector, till his official 








50 25 | : Cae 
$ 2.50 | that number, our Educational Statistics, as such, 


$3.75 | 
Example 22. | 
| nal unavoidably in a crude, undigested, and rather 


15 074 | 


bond has been submitted, and both thie bond and sureties 
have been approved by the Board; which approval, with 
the names of the Collector and his sureties, is also to be en- 
tered on the minutes. 

In this way a legal duplicate will be produced, and the 
Board rendered safe in regard to the proceeds of it in the 
hands of the Collector. 











Origin Communications. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS : 
Their Past, Present and Future. 


The last number of volume 11 of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal was issued in June; and with 





were brought to a close. ‘ 
Those Statistics, given to the readers of the Jour- 


fragmentary manner, did not fully subserve the pur- 
pose we had intended they should, viz: to thorough- 


| 
$5.074 | ly acquaint teachers and other friends of education, 
| with the history, progress, and working of the many 


educational systems and institutions of learning, in 
various parts of the world. 

The more fully,. therefore, to accomplish this pur- 
pose, we have thought proper to present, through 
the Journal, and, commencing with the August num-. 
ber, the readers thereof with a series of papers, de- 
voted to a somewhat thorough, analytical, and com- 
parative detail of those systems and institutions of 
learning, their origin, progress, influence, and pros- 
pect of future usefulness. 

The ground we have selected, is, however, so very 
extensive, that, for the present, we will not be able 
to extend our investigations beyond our own coun- 
try. We may be able, however, at no very distant 
day to accomplish our pupose more satisfactorily 
to our readers and to ourself, by presenting the de- 
tails of similar institutions in other countries. 

Onr present task we know is sufficiently diffi- | 
cult, but we have entered upon it with an honesty 
of purpose, and a heartfelt wish to be of some ser- 
vice to our teachers—those individuals of whom 
“fame speaks not, with her clarion voice, in regal 
halls,” but who are, nevertheless, those from whom de- 
magogues shrink, and whom bigots fear—who, silent- 
ly, steadily, surely, are changing the general aspect of 
society, forming new and better relations between 
man and man, and moving forward the great mass 
of humanity to a speedy and full recognition of the 
principle of trwe manhood. 

Again. In these details, the: sanguine educator 
will not fail to perceive that,—while it is difficut for 
a teacher without adequate compensation or promise 
of improvement in his condition, to grasp eagerly 
the toils, privations, and sufferings, incident to his 
calling; and hard, also, to enter with zest upon the 
discharge of his duty, without some prospect of a 
return in the comforts, associations, and means of 
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enjoyment which flow from’ full appreciation of his 
skill and remuneration for his achievements in be- 
half of humanity,—teachers are generally and cer- 
tainly assuming that rightful social status—that 
they improve proportionally as society advances— 
that they no longer follow in the wake of their pa- 
trons, but, nerved, actuated, ¢mpelled, by the great 
consideration that they are laboring for eternity, 
are buoyed up, encouraged, and made to know and | 
feel themselves the peers of their fellows,—integers | 
of the number of properly educated, moral and high- | 


ly gifted ones, to whom belong the educational train- | 
ing of the children of this age. 

Yet more. They will clearly show, that the gen- | 
eral tone of society is not such as to discourage, 
but, on the contrary, is calculated to encourage 
teachers to further and yet greater efforts to adorn 
their profession,—for the reason, that their country 
specially requires their labor, and, in a spirit of no- 
ble generosity or justice to them, will duly reward 
them for their pains. 

We intend, also, to present to the extent of our 
ability, a reasonably minute and detailed recapitu- 
lation of the school statistics of the several counties 
of the different States,—such as the number of 
schools, number of scholars, number of teachers, 
number and kind of school houses, length of school 
term, teachers’ wages, school furniture, school appa- 
ratus, school libraries,—in short, all matters form- 
ing the ground work of American educational insti- 
tutions. 

It is highly probable that these details may show 
the progress of our country to her present educa- 
tional position, to have been slower than is generally 
imagined ; but what of that! Does State-craft not 
teach that nations universally, in matters of reform, 
are snail-like in their approach to greatness? And 
that their powers in their first exercise, as in indi- 
viduals, “ are weak and imperfect, and are invaria- 
bly carried forward from weakness to strength by 
slow and regular gradations ?” 

Our free school system originated with the Pilgrim 
Fathers; and we must not forget that, from their 
day down almost to the present time, the energies 
of our people were almost exclusively devoted to 
the stern duty of “ subduing the wilderness and pro- 
viding the necessaries of life,” “and they could, 
therefore, bestow but little time on pursuits which 
did not directly conduce to the simplest ends of hu- 
man existence.” 

A better day is now dawning. A deep and abid- 
ing force is gradually and surely undermining our 
prejudices, uprooting our indifference, changing pub- 
lic sentiment, and spreading, broadcast over every 
phase of society, the evedences of an improving edu- 
cational condition; and we hesitate not to affirm, 
that the apparent development of our higher powers 
—the material appliances which are springing up 
around us—the amenities which give grace, beauty 











and dignity to our life-—our increasing thirst after 
intellectual and moral culture,—all serving to “soften 
down the sharp features of our national character,” 
are the tokens of the great fact, daily becoming 
more evident, that the school master 7s abroad. 
Jno, C. Exuis. 
Washington, D. C., June, 1863. 
imnnstemninliaiiame 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 

I propose in a few articles to present some “ meth- 
ods” of teaching arithmetic, which are quite free of 
the danger of producing pupils who understand the 
principle but are not accurate in calculation. 

Most of the text-books on Arithmetic in common 
use, are not calculated to make rapid and accurate 
business workers. The examples in addition are 
few and easy of performance, generally placed near 
the answer! The self-reliance of real life is hardly 
taught ; a kind friend (the answer) is generally at 
hand to check carelessness, or relieve the mind of 
responsibility! So it is in division especially ; the 
quotient figures of the answer lead the pupil 
through the labarynths of the fourth “ fundamental 
rule,” as one is led in a dark night by one moving 
along by the sense of feeling ! 

Our text-books are as they are; they are made 
to sell, and a large number is sold ;—our publishers 
know what will sell, better than those who manufac- 
ture the zdeas for the men of paper, paste, type and 
puffing! Americans need not be ashamed of their 
many text-books, but they ought to be ashamed of 
many of their “ Royal Roads” which lead to weak- 
ness and disgust. 

Mernops or Tracutnc AppITION. 

For young children write on the blackboard, 


1) 
2 

9 
6 


ll 
8 +1, 2, 12, 9, 7, 4, 6, 11, 3, 5, 8, 10. 








Let the teacher take the pointer and place it on 
the figure one on the horizontal line, and then pass 
it over to the figure one in the perpendicular line, 
and say, “ one and one are how many?” Then place 
the pointer back on the figure one in the horizontal 
line, carry it to the figure ¢wo in the perpendicular 
line, and say “one and two are how many ?” thus 
passing down the perpendicular row. After the class 
has been well drilled on the adding of one in the 
manrer stated, let the pointer skip over the perpen- 
dicular row, as from one, in the horizontal, to 
eleven in the perpendicular, and so on, until the 
class can reply promptly and correctly. 





— ie 








_—s 
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In using the pointer in this way, and having the 
class answer in concert, no pupil must be allowed 
to reply until the pointer 1s raised from the figure 
in the perpendicular row,as a signal! This is 
very important, especially if the class be large :— 
There are some in every large class, that think quick 
and ofen incorrectly ; some are often “ guessing,” 
and seldom guess right. By raising the pointer 
from the board, as a s¢gnal for answer, the teacher 
has the control of his class in respect to ¢eme, caus- 
ing the eager and the careless to be more safe and 
sure. 

After the class is well drilled in manner of reply, 
&c., the teacher should have the poznting done by 
members of the class; the teacher correcting any 
mistakes, and regulating the t7me of the answer. 

There may be five ways of recitation : 

1. All the class in concert. , 

2. Divisions of three or five, in concert; that is, 
the first three or five reciting in concert, and so on. 

3. Singly, in succession, “ around the class.” 

4, Singly through the whole numbers in the per- 
pendicular line. 

5. The pupil takes the pointer and poznés and 
answers himself, through the series of numbers. 

Each of the above has advantages which go to 
make prompt and correct accountants. 

After the first recitation, the class should copy 
the numbers on their slates, just as they are on the 
board, excepting the numbers in the horizontal row 
not to be studied. If the teacher wanted them to 
add two, the pupil’s copy would be, 

1) 





The pupils are to prepare the lesson by study, 
using their pencil as poenter, moving down the ver- 
tical row, skipping about, &c., as if in class. 

After the class has gone from one to twelve, then 
thorough reviews should be had, two or three or 
more figures at a lesson. 

When the class become familiar with the first 
table, a new one may be presented, thus : 

1) 


12, 16, 13, 19, 15, 23. 
14, 17, 20, 18, 21, 24. 





wm CFOS $1 DWM © 





4 


the vertical column running no higher than nine, 
and the horizontal from ¢welve to twenty-four. 





The horizontal row can be carried as high as the 
age and proficiency of the class will allow ;—care 
must be taken that the reciting and study be simi- 
lar. The larger number should in most cases be 
added to the smaller, as; “13 and 2 ;” “24 and 8;” 
not “2 and 24;” “8 and 24.” In adding, generally 
the smaller number follows the larger; as in “ foot- 
ing up” a ledger money column. 


As soon as possible, pupils should be taught to 
read the exércise instead of spelling it, that is, 
merely speak the answer; not “one and eight are 
nine,” but give the correct answer called for, by the 
movements of the pointer. 


When the class has been thoroughly taught and ex- 
ercised as high in the horizontal row, as one hun- 
dred, lessons on their slates in addition may be com- 
menced alternately with the “ old exercises,” taken 
from a table prepared as below. ‘T'hcre should be 
two large cards with “full faced” figures hanging 
up in the school room, so as to accommodate all, or 
the “table” may be prepared on common paper, and 
pasted in any convenient book. The object of the 
“table” is to save tzme, and to do a work that our 
text-books fail in performing : 
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The convenience and practical use of such a com- 
bination of figures, will be readily seen. The teacher 
wishes to give his class a “lesson in addition;’ he 
wishes the class to perform an example that requires 
care and patient calculation; after a few explana- 
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tions respecting the “Table,” with an illustration’ | to finish the subject of analysis by examining the 
he gives out “ George Washington,” as the lesson — 
The pupils write the examples below : 








Or SEQTPOma|| 


Pe aT 1 1S ot 27 


Woe on cron oro |! 


ee 
y Aad a! 


oD * 
i = eS 
|2ORS A 

| 


or] 


AOSHI ARR OoDAIMwSS 


COIR MoI: 


ir) 








Thus the pupils have an “example” to perform ; 


each pupil should work alone, and not compare | 
answers with any of the class. At the recitation, 
the teacher may call on one of the class to give an | 
answer, allowing those of the class who agree in | 


answer, to rise; the majorzty in the work of addi- 


will be a diversity of answers; some will have two 
or more answers, and “ don’t know which is correct.” 
When such is the case, let the pupil choose one of 
the answers, and see if the same result can be ob- 
tained by adding again. 


When there is no answer given, that has many | 
votes, it is a good plan to have one pupil add aloud, | 
thus concentrating the pupil’s attention, and correct- | 


ing any mistakes. 
If the teacher wishes to have an example like a | 


“ledger column,” he can give out a sentence for a | 


lesson, as: “ George Washington was a patriot ;” 
“Henry Clay was an orator and statesman” ;—using 
two, three or more of the right hand figures of each 
row in the table, if it is desired to make the exam- 
ple soas to be finished in twenty-five or thirty | 
minutes. 


The next article will contain ‘ methods” in addi- | 


tion and subtraction. H. §. Jones. 


Erie, June, 1863. 


— oe —_— 
PENMANSHIP—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 


In the preceding article we began an analysis of 
the individual letters of the alphabet, in the order 


of their similarity of construction, as shown by pre- | 


vious classification. Careful attention to the natural 
relations of the letters, as developed by this method, 
enables us to perceive a law by which the several 
letters of each class might be formed into groups, 
and thus abbreviate the process of analysis by re- 
presenting an entire group in one cut. We shall 
adopt this plan in the present article, and proceed 





remaining classes, viz: The third class of small 


| letters and the first, second, and third classes into 


| which the capitals are divided. 
Smautt Lerrers, Third Class :— 
This class may be divided into six 


| groups. The Furst Group com- 
prises / and b, thus: 


Small / is formed from the type of Fig. XXIX. 


| the class by turning to the right upon the line as its 


characteristic, finishing with a concave terminating 
curve. 
Small b is formed from the type like 7, except that 


| the termination is brought inward toward the stem, 
| and cut off like w, forming its characteristic distine- 
| tion. The width of the finish of b is the same as 


the loop, viz: once the width of 0. The loops of / 


' and b should be twice the length of o. 


The Second Group, comprises h 
and k, thus: 

Small h is formed by adding to 
the upper half of the type, the 


second class type, as its character- Fig. XXX. 


tion will be correct when they agree! Often there | istic, making an angle where united, and finishing 


with the usual terminating curve. Small i is formed 
‘like h, with a loop or kink in the added part as a 
characteristic. 

Attention to the crossing of the curve in the type, 
| is especially necessary in forming this group. Care 
must be taken, also, that the downward strokes in 
h are parallel, straight, and the width of o apart.— 
The finish of k is twice the height of o, and should 
never be shaded or given a careless smack, as is 
| often seen. It is a difficult letter to form, and should 
| be carefully mastered. 
| The Third Group comprises y and 
| j, thus: 
| Small 7 is formed by prefixing the 

concave curve to the lower half of the 
| type, and dotting like ¢ as its charac- 
| teristic. 
| Small y is formed, by prefixing the Fig. XXXI. 
| type of the second class of letters to the 7 asa 
| characteristic, omitting the dot. 
In making y, be careful and have the dune strokes 
| parallel, as inh; also see that the 7 part is equal 
| to the v part in height. The y is h inverted. 
| The Fourth Group comprises g, 
| b and the figure g, thus: 
Small g. is formed by prefixing the 
| second class type modified as in a, to 
the j, so as to close the letter at the 
top. F. XXXII. 
Small q is formed like g, except that the 7 partis turn- 
ed to the right, instead of the left at the bottom, and 
folded as its characteristic distinction. The same care 
is requisite in forming this group as in a and d of the 
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second class, that the oval may not be encroached 
upon by the downward stroke, and avoiding a hook 


or gap at the top. In forming q¢ the returning mark. 


from the bottom should be kept close and parallel 
to the stem until the ruled line is reached, when it 
passes on to the letter u, which always follows q, in 
our language. Some writers stop the pen at the 
line before passing to the wu, something as inf, in 
order to secure the concave curve of w with more 
certainty. 

The Fifth Group, comprises z and 
initial s showing their similarity, thus : 

Smallz is formed by prefixing the , 
second class type to the lower half of 
the third class type, with a loop and 
shoulder as its characteristic. 





Fig. XXXIII 

The Sixth Group comprises f and 
long s, the type of the class, thus: 

Long s is the type itself. It is used 
as a letter only when s is repeated. It 
then preceeds short s. 

Small f differs from long s, as q differs 
from g. It resembles b in its formation, 
but differs from it in extending below the 

_line. In folding f do not carry the pen across the 
stem, but pzn it against it at half the height of o 
from the line. 





CariraLs—Firs Cxass, 

This class may be resolved into 
five groups. The First Group 
comprises A, Nand YM, thus: 

Carirat A is formed by plac- 
ing the straight line to the right 
and under the top of the type stem, as a support, | 
terminated with a proper connective. 

Capital N is formed like A, with the addition of a | 
convex terminating curve as its characteristic. 

Capital M is formed like N with the direct oval | 
added as its connective and characteristic. 

The general structure of these letters should be 
triangular,—the base broader than the top. To se- 
cure this, care must be taken to bring the stem well 
to the left in descending. The inner spaces of these | 
letters at the top and bottom should each be equal 
to small o in width. 





Fig. XXXV. 


The Second Group com- 
prises 7’ and F’. It may be re- 
presented thus : 


_- 





Capital 7 is formed by plac- 
ing one type or stem horizon- Fig, XXXVI. 
tally over the top of another in the usual oblique 
position, forming a cap as its characteristic. 

Capital F is formed like 7, with the addition of a 
characteristic cross and dot at the middle of the 
oblique type. Attention to the adjustment of the 
cap of these letters is of the greatest importance.— 
It must never appear perched upon the top of the 

t 
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F.XXXIV. | 


| forming a loop at the top as its char- 
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ste but rather hung g over r it, é by lostiines the small 
loop of the cap on the left, as near to the stem as 
possible, without touching it. Sometimes the’ large 
oval finish at the top is restrained, and formed no 
larger than the one on the left, in which case the 
| pen is not raised in making the letter. 











The Third Group comprises P 

B, and R, thus : 

Capital P is formed by placing the 

| capital loop over the type as a char- 

| acteristic. Fig. XXXVII. 

Capital B is formed like P, with the addition of 

| the éndirct or rightward oval united to the cap by 
| a small loop, as its characteristic termination. 

Capital RP is formed like P with the addition of 
the dzrect or leftward oval united to the cap by a 
| small loop as its characteristic termination. 

In forming P the cap should be adjusted so, that 
its centre of gravity will appear over the middle of 
the supporting stem, and not over its extreme top 
as is quite customary. To secure this appearance, 
the cap should be fullest on the /eft, and the space 
upon the right of the stem should not exceed the 
width of o. 

All caps and ovals in this group must partake of 
the general slope of the letter, except the one at 
the base of the stem which should slant toward the 


| 





| middle of the stem, as indicated by the dotted lines. 


Ovals at the top and bottom of these letters must 
never interfere with one another. The small loops 
at the centre of Band #& should point upward to- 
ward left. Care must be taken, that these letters 
do not present a hunchback appearance. 

The Fourth Group comprises S, L 
and G, thus : 

Capital Sis formed by prefixing 
the concave curve to the capital stem, 





F, XXXVIITI- 


acteristic. 
Capital L is formed like S, except its termination, 
which is another type of the same kind, placed ina 
horizontal position at the bottom of the letter form- 
ing its characteristic termination. 
Capital G is formed by commencing like S or L, 


| turning at the top and forming two-thirds of the 


leftward oval, and then reversing the movement, end- 
ing with the type. Its characteristic is the oval 
united to the type reduced in size. 

The stem is more curved than usual, in forming S 
and L. The loop at the top must be the same as 
the looped small letters, viz: twice the length and 
once the width of small o. The crossing should be 
by an oblique movement toward the right, similar to 
the shoulder in 7 and s, and the oval at the base 
should be divided equally by the first upward curve. 
In finishing Z the horizontal type should cross the 
oblique one where the curves composing it are com- 
pounded ; not afterward. 
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The Fi ifth saa i comprises I 
and J, thus : 

Capital J is formed by prefixing 
the capital loop to the stem as the 
characteristic, of the letter. 

Capital J is formed like /, the 
type being straightened and pro- 
Jonged below'the line as its characteristic. 

In forming these letters the cap should always be 
made first, by an upward rolling motion. The pen 
should not be lifted at the top, but return through 
the loop, turning upon the ruled line for J, and de- 
scending below it for J. J should never be made 
short like J, except when the whole word is written. 
It is best, however, never to make J on the line, 
like J, as it is frequently of great annoyance in de- 
termining initials. 

Sreconp Crass: This class may 
be divided into three groups.— ( 
The Furst Group comprises O 
and C, thus: 

Capital O is formed from the type 





Fig. XXX1X. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Fig. XL. 
of the class by coiling the terminating curve inside | 


of the oval on the left, as its characteristic. 

Capital C is formed by prefixing the convexo, con- 
cave curve to the type by a turn to the left at the 
top of the letters; forming a loop half its length, 
and finishing the oval at half its usual height, as 
a characteristic. 


Care should be take not to carry the top of C too 
far forward. 

The Second Group comprises 
and D, and may be thus represented : 

Capital H is formed by uniting 
one small type to the top of a larger 





letter, as a characteristic. 


about the capital stem, uniting them at the bottom | 
by a turn to the left. 


In making EF the central connecting loop should | Mand M. Care should be taken that 


| the inner spaces are nottoo broad at. Fig. XLVI. 


point obliquely toward the left and must never be 
carried to the right of the line of slant, at the sac- 
rifice of the letter. A similar caution must be ob- | 


served in forming D,—not to carry the horizontal | 


| should be exercised in grading 


| quisite stability of appearance. The 
| resting points of W should be sep- 


|X, 7, F, H, and A, as a result- 


| ner quite similar to the second. 
| We will, therefore, leave the read- 
one by a loop near the middle of the Fig. XLI. | 
| The Fourth Group comprises V, 
Capital D is formed by circumscribing the oval | U. and VY. thus: 








0. “The C part 1 may y exceed the height of f the y part 
by once the length of o. 

Tuirp Crass. This class may be divided into 
four groups. 

The First Group comprises 
current VY and N, thus: 
In forming these letters care 





the descent of each successive Fig. XL. 
part added to the type, as indicated by the dotted 
line in the figure ; being careful that the first curve 
of the loop is the highest, and the steps equal, leay- 
ing the last one step above the small letters. 

The Second Group comprises W, 
Q), and Z, thus : 

In forming these letters care is 
necessary to give the letters the re- 





arated the length of 0,and the alter- Fig. XLIV. 


| nate spaces should be uniform. @ should rest upon 


the ruled line at two points, each once the length 


| of o from the crossing, which must be elevated above 
| the crossing. Do not finish Q with a complete oval, 


but pass directly from the last resting point to the 
small letters. The peculiarity of Z is its shoulder. 
The first of the letter is formed like Q, when, instead 
of forming a compound curve the rightward oval is 
elongated below the line, and finished, crossing it- 


| self on the right of thefconnecting loop. 


The Third Group comprises 


ant letter, thus: 
This group is formed in a man- 





Fig. XLV. 


er to carry out the analysis. 


dS he termination of V and UJ should 
be graded below the loop like current 





| the top,—a common error in forming this group. 


We have ventured to extend the foregoing analy- 
sis beyond the limit originally assigned for this arti- 


loop at the bottom to the left of the line of slant! cle, trusting to its importance as a proper means 


through its centre. Also be careful that the con- | 


for the study of the alphabet to secure for it an in- 


tour of D be not too nearly rownd instead of oval. | sertion and the indulgence of the editor and readers 


The Third Group comprises H 
and A, thus: 

Capital H is formed by prefixing 
small y to capital C as its character. 
teristic. 





Fig. XLII. 
Capital K is formed like H, but with its charac- | 
teristic loop or kink on the right. The space between 
the y part-and C part at the centre, as well as the’ 
loops of these parts should never be less than small (1860) with a larger corps of deaf-mute teachers, than 


| of the Journal. 

The next article will relate to “ Position and Pen 
| Holding,” and the concluding article to “ Hints for 
| Conducting Writing Classes.” 


| srensy-aen-ere-4 


JOHN SMITH—PART SEVENTH. 
Compensation of Deaf Mute Teachers. 
“The term of this school commenced this yedy 
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was ever known in the history of the school—eight , 
mutes out of fourteen officers of instruction. While | 
I rejoice at these evidences of the improvement of 
the social condition of the deaf-dumb, still I cannot 
refrain from suspecting that the employment of so 
large a number of mutes in the department of in- | 
struction, points to the saving, to the institution, of 
a large sum of money. My suspicion is based upon 
the fact, that the school is in debt, (if I remember 
aright,) $50,000. The employment of more deaf 
teachers at low rates of compensation than hearing 
teachers, appears to have been found necessary un- 
der the existing circumstances, as a means of liqui- 
dating the liabilities of the school. So far, so good ; 
but to underpay a deaf-mute for no other reason 
than that he cannot speak, is a very dirty trick, well 
worthy of a slaveholder. The mute teachers in this | 
school, unless they are married, have a salary of four 
hundred a year each. Of a truth the principal is wide 
awake, and leaving not a stone unturned to compass 
his end and underpay the greater part of the teach- 
ers under his care. Poor little I, distrust my own 





judgment upon subjects of this kind; but I concur | 
in the belief prevalent among the deaf-dumb, that | 
he is so constructed as to be unable to appreciate | 
the dearest and most vital interests of mute instruc- | 
tors. His school has all the advantages of the high- | 
est civilization and intelligence in the world; and | 
yet no set of people exhibit more inordinate rapacity | 


and disregard of the teachings of humanity, than he 
and his sons do in their efforts to induce the officers 
of other mute schools to ignore deaf-mute equality, 
as to salary, in the department of instruction. Do | 
I only try to present these worthies in the worst 
possible point of views? I beg to refer any person 
who thinks so, to the words which, at the meeting 
of the teachers in Illinois, 11th of August, 1858, the 
principal was pleased to speak: “The deaf and 
dumb teacher is not as well qualified to carry on a 
class as hearing and speaking men. There are a 
great many idioms of the language he does not and 
cannot understand.” Listen also to his language, 
page 12 of the 29th annual report of his school : 
“The other classes continue to profit by the services 
of teachers of experience, and of tried zeal and 
capability, four of whom are educated deaf mutes.” 
What “idioms of the languages” cannot his deaf 
teachers understand? How is it that he has year 
after year thundered forth the extraordinary attain- 
ments of his pupils, as the result of the organization 
of the high class in his school ? 

“T have just alluded to the testimony which he 
bears to the “ experience, tried zeal and capability” 
of his deaf teachers. But how came he to make use 
of the following language, page 68 of the Fifth Con- 
vention of American Institutions of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” “No, deaf and dumb are not qualified—I 
know the remark will be an unpopular one, and will 


| tribute to this result, 





go out and meet with no favor from a certain class 


of humanity—they are not qualified to carry forward 
a class of deaf mutes successfully, for over a period 
of three or four years. 





One of his sons, at the Ohio convention of teachers 
of the deaf-dumb, in 1858, spoke, in response to the 
complaints of Mr. John Carlin, as follows : “There 
was every disposition in the various Institutions to 
pay for the services rendered; and so soon as the 
education of the deaf and dumb should be carried 
to such a degree of perfection, that they could per- 
form the same services as instructors as their hear- 


|ing and speaking colleagues and be equally safe 


guides in the acquisition of idiomatic English, all 
disperity in the salaries paid would cease to exist. 
The high classes recently established, might con- 
These classes would, more- 
over, open new avenues to the efforts of the deaf 
and dumb, and we might hope to see them ranking 
with their hearing and speaking fellows as civil en- 
gineers and architects.” Four of the mute teachers 
in his school are graduates of the high class, and yet 


‘not one of them has had his salary increased to a 


level with those of his speaking colleagues, up to the 
time I read this report. He claims to bea “safe 
guide” to young mutes, “in the acquisition of idio- 
matic English,” but his report for 1862, which I have 
on hand, abounds in grammatical blunders, which I 
may have occasion ere long to point out. Such of 
his deaf teachers as are married, work out day by 
day their ungrateful task, without a prospect of ac- 
cumulating anything to secure comfort to their de- 
clining years.” 

Thus mused my esteemed friend John Smith, 
as he read areport of one of the most celebrated 
Mute Institutions in America. He knows and be- 
lieves that the christian religion is a religion which 
leads all its true believers to mete out exact and full 
justice to all men. Mr. John Blount, of the Ken- 
tucky school, deaf-dumb and a monitor,—that is, one 
who is employed in teaching an A B C class,—gets 
$900 a year, the same as his speaking associate 
teachers receive. The deaf teachers in the Ohio 
school, as I see by the report of this school for 1862, 
get $800 a year, while their speaking co-labors get 
$900, making a difference of only one hundred, If 
the signs of the times are reliable, the Directors 
of the Ohio school will effect an entire and immedi- 
ate abolition of this slavery. Mr. Philip A. Emery, 
lately assistant teacher in the Mute school of Indi- 
ana, and now principal of a similar school in Kansas, 
while a teacher in the former establishment, had the 
degree of A.M. conferred upon him by the Trustees 
of a college; but the want of the faculties of hear- 
ing and speech, in the estimation of his speaking 
colleagues, rendered him incapable of adequate com- 
pensation ; he had to content himself with the pal- 
try pittance of $600 a year; whereas his speaking 
fellows fattened, as to speak, on $1000. They enjoy- 
ed the fat of life, while this mute A.M. performed 
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the drudgery. I cannot find fault with their salaries, 
be they ever so large; but their opposition to the 
equal rights of their less fortunate associates gives 
the lie to their abundant professions of heartfelt 
sympathy with this portion of the human family. 


“In several of the American schools, the distinc- 


tion drawn between the wages of hearing and deaf | 
teachers, is a broad one,” said John Smith the other | 
day; “but, faith, it does my heart good to see the | 


speaking teachers enjoying large salaries.” 


My friend drew up a petition for an increase of | 


salary, and sent it to the trustees of the establish- 
ment where he was employed. His petition was laid 
on the table; so that he got akick. Well, that was 
no matter. But, still I cannot help thinking it 
strange that a set of men professing to have at heart 
the welfare of the deaf-dumb, should not have ex- 
tended a helping hand to the mutes who, by a long 
course of study, had qualified themselves to teach 
their companions in misfortune. My friend’s peti- 
tion was quite gentle in tone; not an angry word 
from beginning to end, but, on the contrary, a com- 
mon sense view of the matter was exhibited through- 
out. I copy it verbatim et literatim as he wrote 
it: 

“ Respected Gentlemen: Encouraged by the in- 
terest which you take in the cause of the deaf-dumb, 
I beg to speak to you on a subject of vital import- 
ance, believing as I do, that you are willing to know 
anything that concerns the welfare of this class of 
people. I understand that my petition for an in- 
creased salary was negatived by the gentlemen whom 
I have the honor to address, because, as you said, if 
my application was granted, the other teachers 
would trouble you with a similar request. If you had 
known in what circumstances I am, I really believe 
you would gladly have given me a lift. I would not 
have addressed you, but for the urgent nature of my 
necessities. With a married man, whose occupation 
like mine compels him to live in a large city, where 
the cost of provisions is enormous, $600 per year 
barely covers the expenses of living. He has a 
family to support, besides the enormous expenses 
for the necessaries of life, which, truth to say, eat 
up $600. Since we commenced housekeeping in 
April last, I have found myself impoverished by the 
high prices that reign in our market, not to say the 
heavy debts growing from the sickness and death in 
my family. There is a mortgage upon my house 
which must be paid off next spring. If my salary 
will not be increased so as to enable me in some de- 
gree to meet the demands of my creditors, I fear I 
shall have to lose my house. Before we went to 
housekeeping, I was obliged to board myself and 
wife, at $7 per week, in a third story room, exclud- 
ing washing and fuel. The cost of washing for us 
both, averaged $6 per month, thus increasing our 
regular board to $8.50. Fuel per week cost us 84 
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| cents, making the entire cost of board for us both 


| per week $9.74, exclusive of 50 cents for gas light 
per week. Our expenses for one year while board- 
| ing, amounted in total to $532.48, leaving a balance 
| of $67.52; which generally went to buying clothes, 
and to paying the doctor’s bills. We were obliged 
to move from place to place with our landlords. So 
much for boarding; now for housekeeping. My 
house is but partially furnished. We are not un- 
| frequently obliged to obtain groceries and clothes 
| on credit ; and after all the bills against me are set- 
tled, I have very few dollars left, long before pay- 
day. Iwill have to pay the taxes upon the pro- 
perty, ground rent, medical and other bills in Jan- 
uary, which certainly amount toa large sum. Thus 
you see that there is an imperative necessity that 
my salary, and I may add those of Messrs. W and J, 
(both mutes,) should be increased. Mr. W has not 
been able to lay up anything since he got married. 
Nor I. 

“ Mr. McS—— himself told me that it would do 
well for you to raise my salary, as well as those of 
Messrs. W. and J., seeing that where the prices of 
provisions were exorbitantly high, it was impossi- 
ble for a mute with a wife to live decently on $600 
ayear. Dr. L. told Mr. W., that his salary was not 
sufficient, to say the least of it. Mr. F. told Mr. 
W. that he ought to apply to you, respected sirs, 
for an increase of salary. In short, my hearing as- 
sociate teachers agree in thinking that our salaries 
may as well be raised. It is in consequences of the 
straits in which I am placed, that I am obliged to 
express myself so fully as I have done.” 

And to show that my friend John Smith has been 
frequently put to extreme shifts, in order to supply 
the immediate wants of his family, I give the sub- 
stance of a note which he wrote to one of his speak- 
ing teachers, who always stood up for the rights of 
mute teachers: “The grocers with whom I have 
been in the habit of dealing, are not willing now to 
trust me, I don’t know why. I wish, of all things, 
to avoid borrowing money, but I find myself reduc- 
ed to the necessity, revolting as it is to my native 
pride, of troubling you with a request for a loan of 
ten dollars. Borrowing I have always regarded as 
an evil, but I am at a loss to know how to avoid it, 
since the grocers refuse to trust me. I hope the 
time will come when I shall not be obliged to trouble 
you again in the same way.” 

In many of the mute schools in the United States, 
is observable the dejection which the deaf teachers , 
suffer for want of an adequate salary. It is worthy 
of remark, that in none of the deaf-dumb institu- 
tions in France does the same complaint exist. And 
in Canada also there is no desparity in wages be- 
tween hearing and mute teachers. It is related of 
Jean Massieu, the celebrated mute teacher in Paris, 
that as soon as he received his pay, he danced like 
mad, rejoicing that it was in his power to supply the 
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wants of his indigent mother with the money which 
he had earned. 

Teaching is universally regarded as a dignified 
profession, but in mute teachers it sinks to insignifi- 
cance, from the fact that it brings with it low pay 
and deprivation of self-respect. Were the abomina- 
ble low salary abolished, and a liberal compensation 
substituted, how many deaf teachers would strive to 
rise above one another by several different degrees 
of perfection ! 


ing deaf teachers, which obtains in many of the In- | 


stitutions in America, will have the effect of re- 
tarding professional improvement on the part of the 
deaf teachers. From such a barbarous system, how 
can we expect the managers of our schools to pre- 
serve the mutes ? 

Are you a semi-mute? you will not be allowed 
equal pay with others who are in possession of all 


their faculties, although to be a semi-mute, admits | 


not of the appellation of a deaf-dumb person. A 
small impediment in the organ of hearing or of 
speech, though not as serious as to render articula- 
tion exceedingly difficult of acquisition, is deemed 
of sufficient magnitude to be classed with total 
deafness! Mr. Booth, a semi-mute, and who edits 
a weekly newspaper in the west, while assistant 
teacher in a mute school down east, was not allowed 
an equal salary with his hearing colleagues, for the 
simple reason that his hearing was imperfect. So 
also of Mr. Angus, a miracle of a scientific genius. 
Better, far better to employ no deaf mute as an as- 
sistant in a mute school, than to underpay him for 
economy’s sake. Joz—Tue Jersey Mure. 


May, 1863. 








Selections from the 


NEW SCHOOL HOUSE IN COLUMBIA, LANCASTER CO 


On Monday last, in company with two of the most 
active of our School Directors, Messrs. Grove and 
Bogle, and several citizens, we paid a visit to the 
new school building on Cherry street. We found 
the structure more nearly completed than we ex- 
pected, and already in sufficiently forward condition 
to give a general idea of the character of the whole 
when for use. It is a noble building—one of the 
largest and most complete for the purpose in the 
State. It is one hundred feet in front on Cherry 
street, and seventy-five feet in depth, three stories 
high, built of brick and covered with a slate roof. 
There are fifteen recitation rooms, six on each of 
the first two stories and three on the third. One- 
half of the third story is in one noble room, 75 feet 
deep by about 44 wide, which will be used as a lec- 
ture room. This is the finest room for the purpose 
in town. The recitation rooms ate commodious, 
well lighted, heated by flues, well ventilated and 
will be furnished with all the appliances of first- 
class school rooms. A portion of the walls of each 
room will be finished with a patent composition, of 
the color and hardness of slate, which will serve as 
blackboards. The heaters are constructed on the 
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The system, however, of undervalu- | 


| safest plan, and the flues each contain an inner flue 
_ of tin which prevents the absorption of heat by the 
| surrounding brickwork. Each room has an entirely 
| Separate flue, and all the flues are perfectly fire- 
proof. The passages run through the centre of the 
| building from front to rear, and are ten feet in 
width. The stairways are at either end of the halls, 
| very wide and of easy ascent. The time necessary 
to complete this fine edifice may be reckoned by 
| weeks, so there cannot be a doubt of its readiness 
| to receive the public schools next fall. 

| As the structure now stands, there isa “ squat- 
| ness” of effect which will be obviated when com- 
pleted, as it is the intention to have the tower sur- 
mounted by a cupola in which will be hung a bell. 

The yard, which is roomy, will have a broad pave- 
ment in front, and eleven feet pavements on each 
side leading to the rear. The grounds, we presume, 
will be planted with shade trees.. 

We have in our hands a communication inspired 
by the new school house which we had intended giy- 
ing this week, but the reception ceremonies on the 
occasion of the return of our brave volunteers oc- 
cupies so much room, that we are obliged to defer 
it another week.— Kd. Columbia Spy. 
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EDUCATION IN TRUTH. 


One of the most important uses of education is, 
that it enables its possessor to discriminate between 
truth and error. The common idea that its principal 
design is to acquire “useful knowledge,” is but par- 
tially true; the higher idea of educators, that its 
| prime benefit consists in disciplining the mind, giving 
a man full command of all his powers, is very nearly 
true. Yet, is it not possible that very high, if not 
highest, among the numerous benefits resulting from 
education, is the ability to detect and cast aside the 
specious falsehood, to discover and bring forth into 
clearest light the neglected, perhaps distasteful 
truth? 

Itis not pretended that every kind of education will 
confer this ability ; indeed, only the ¢rwe education can 
dothat. Notmere knowledge of books, however num. 
erous andexcellent; not the culture of the intellectua 
powers alone, however extended; but in connection 
with the contents of books—history, science, poetry 
philosophy, and along with careful mental discipline, 
giving the intellectual vision,—there should be im. 
parted a reverence for truth, an absolute loyalty to 
justice, an unconditional fealty to every attribute of 
the Divine character. 

Deep in every man’s heart is the conviction that 
honesty is better than fame, that fidelity to princi- 
ple is infinitely better than unprincipled success, that 
a true character is incomparably superior to exter- 
nal advantages. Not less deepis the conviction 
that intellectual power, however great, is less to be 
desired than moral energy, that knowledge is vastly 
inferior to virtue,—Knowledge being but a gallant 
knight, while Virtue is the radiant Queen. But gen- 
erally people are not governed by this deep latent 
conviction ; they have not been educated to believe 
that under a// circumstances it is necessary to be 
truthful. So they easily yield to the pressure of some 
paltry considerations, to the whim of the moment, 
to the urgent wish of some friend ; they walk fitfully 
by the blaze of transient meteors, instead of looking 
for guidance to the eternal stars. 

How many, placed where Regulas was, would have 
obeyed the dictate of stern patriotism and counselled 
the Romans not to make an inglorious peace with 
' the Carthaginians, knowing that such counsel would 
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surely be their death? And yet, looking back thro’ | 
the dimness of twenty centuries, we unanimously 
pronounce Regulus a hero-martyr, and regard him 
with a reverence which could not have been won for 
him by any most successful treachery. Men cannot | 
help admiring that which is highest and divinest in | 
human character ; though, as a general fact of his- | 
tory, they kill the saints in one generation and wor- | 
ship them in the next. The treatment of Socrates | 
is clearly illustrative of this tendency,—poisoned for | 
that which his eotemporaries could not well under- | 
stand,—afterward revered for the self-same integrity | 
and unrecognized wisdom which procured his death. | 
Washington had not the willing co-operation of all 
his fellow revolutionists ; some of them were bitter- 
ly hostile to him, because he manifestly embodied 
those exalted virtues which have won the spontane- 
ous reverence and*affeetionate remembrance of all | 
future generations. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils not to neglect the | 
cultivation of a habit of reverence for truth. Not 
omitting the usual mental discipline, they should 
seek to impress on the minds of their pupils the im- 
perative obligation to be érwe,—true (or independ- 
ently honest) in thought, true in every kind of action. 
They should themselves feel strongly how any form 
of falseness or dishonesty discredits all intellectual 
attainments, vitiates the integrity of the character ; 
and they should train those under their care to re- 
gard one’s real success in life as determined by his 
adherence to truth. They can hardly confer a great- 
er benefit on their scholars, or work more effectually 
for the purification of society from its present evils. 
— Lewistown Gazette. 8. 
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THE TEACHER’S ARMOR. 

_Much has been said, and much written upon the 
different modes of sehool government adopted by 
‘eachers, and often has this power of governing well 
been made the subject of anxious thought. And 
truly, to all who are or may be engaged in the in- 
struction and training of the young, the ability to 
govern well, is a matter of great interest. How to 
win the confidence and esteem; how to secure 
always ready and cheerful obedience; how to ac- 
quire an influence over scholars that shall be bene- 
ficial and lasting in its effects ;—these, and other 
queries of a like import, are difficulties which have 
often been experienced and lamented by teachers. 

For the want of this much needed faculty, many, 
otherwise well qualified, have failed in their chosen 
work. Some seem gifted with a peculiar faculty for 
governing others—seem formed to control. 

We are charmed by the cheerful appearance and 
good order of some school rooms, the moment we 
enter them. We are at once impressed with the 
fact, that the teacher wields a sceptre of command, 
while in the bright and sunny faces of the little 
ones, and their evident pleasure in the exercises be- 
fore them, we discover no traces of that command. 
Such instances as this, contrasted with an opposite 
character, give rise to the query, is it possible to 
acquire this faculty, or is it not rather a God-given 
talent? They suggest also the following questions : 
Wherein does this power lie? Upon what does it 
depend? It depends, we believe, upon what kind 
of armor the teacher wears in the school room. 

Teachers, one and all, please remember that 
“teaching is a warfare.” Not only does the true 
and faithful teacher have ignorance to combat in the 
school room, but she finds also more or less restless- 





ness, an unwillingness to be instructed, an utter 
aversion to all rules of propriety, waywardness, sel- 





fishness,—these and other hosts in battle array en- 
camped against her. 

Before entering the ranks of battle, the experi- 
enced soldier girds on his armor, and little dreams 
of success unarmed. And so, too, must the teacher 
stand in the school room—her battle field—full 
armed and equipped as the law and the gospel both 
direct. She has work to perform, and a great work 
too, and it can never be performed simply by reach- 
ing the understanding, (the out-posts,) of her pupils, 
she must have access to the heart. The teacher 
needs, it is true, a mind well stored with systema- 
tized knowledge, and superior skill to impart that 
knowledge, but this alone is not sufficient. Some of 
the teacher’s most effectual weapons are love, sym- 
pathy, patience, and firmness. 

In the great conflict with error and sin, the weapon 
of fear, of itself, must prove ineffectual. Doors 


| of castles sometimes yield to force—heart doors, 


never. The rod has little or no power there; the 
harsh voice, the sour look, the imprudent word, 
many times serve only to shut still closer the tiny 
entrance to the heart. 

The first, and usually the most effectual weapon 
used by the true teacher is Jove,—not for here and 
there a loveable and talented pupil, but for each and 
all committed to her charge. The Creator has, it is 
true, endowed some with qualities more attractive 
than others, or those gifts have received a superior 
culture, yet he has left no part of his handiwork en- 
tirely unblessed ;—in the rough and unsightly rock 
he has sown the rich vein of gold, on the bleak, 
desolate crag planted the tiny moss, and in the heart 
of every child, however unlovely that child may be, 
is hidden some talent, some valuable trait of char- 
acter, and it is a part of the true teacher’s work to 
discover and bring it into use. That teacher who 
fully realizes the work before her cannot fail to love 
her pupils. 

The school room of such a teacher will always be 
filled with an atmosphere of affection. With a 
teacher thus armed, even the rod will become an in- 
strument of impartial love, and that love she will 
find the invincible weapon when all others fail. 

The true teacher must at all times mingle with 
her pupils, not as a being of another sphere, having 
nothing in common with them, but rather as one 
that rejoices in their little joys, sorrows in their 
childish troubles, and enters willingly into their, to 
them, all important plans. She must in order thus 
to feel and act, add to her armor—sympathy. 

It seems almost unnecessary to speak of patiénce 
as a part of the required equipment of a good 
teacher, for what teacher has not, ten thousand times 
perhaps, felt the need of that important shield ? 

To love, sympathy, and patience, must be joined 
firmness, decided firmness, or else many transgres- 
sions will be permitted, many errors will be over- 
looked. The needed weapons then, (which all may 
obtain by putting forth the effort,) are love and sym- 
pathy, patience and firmness. If to conquer in the 
school room, such is the armor required, why may 
not every teaeher acquire that much coveted power 
of governing well? Who is not aware that the 
heart is softened by sympathy and love, its errors 
and follies discovered and eradicated by patience 
and firmness,—thus preparing it for the reception 
of new and grander principles of action, and pure 
and holy motives? 

Teachers of Susquehanna county, if you wish to be 
successful soldiers in this highly important conflict, 
you must gird on your armor, and be always ready 
to achieve a glorious victory ; for none need enter 
the ranks without the needed armor, if they will but 
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labor to acquire it. Teachers, will you not strive -to 
remove the oft repeated complaint,—* Our teacher 
is qualified, (we think) as far as education is con- | 
cerned, but-—(yes, here is the grand trouble)—but | 
she has no government, she has no power to impart, 
to interest, to properly draw out and instruct the 
young and tender minds; in short, she allows her 
scholars to do what they please to do.” Teachers, 
this need not be so. If you will procure your ar- | 
mor, have it always bright and in order, firmly make | 
up your minds to be satisfied with nothing short of | 
success, success will crown your efforts. 
Teachers must, therefore, have constantly before | 
them, not only ahigh standard of perfection for | 
themselves, but for their pupils also ; and their own | 
ehthusiasm wust be instilled into their hearts, until 
not only in intellectual, but in spiritual culture, 
their watchword will be, “Onward, upward,” better 
and nobler every day. 
For all this, who is sufficient ? In the words of an- 
other : 
‘‘ He who prayeth while he worketh, 
He who loveth all— 
He alone can walk before them, 
Worthily and well.’’ 
Susquehanna Republican. 
ial 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 
During the last ten years the course of instruction | 
in our common schools has undergone almost an en- 
tire revolution. From the extreme of no recitation, | 
or nearly none, we find it all recitation, or nearly 
all. From no explanations it is all explanations ; 
and the pupil has nothing. to do but to place him- 


Sup’t. 


self in a receptive attitude and the mental pabulum | 


is dealt out to his taste. Having himself a toler- 
ably good knowledge of the subject matter of the 
recitation, the teacher regards it as a sacred duty to 
lecture and explain the lesson all through, leaving the 
scholar nothing to do but the delightful (?) task of 
listening and learning, or more properly, feeding | 
upon the husks of knowledge. But is this continual 
pouring in process productive of good results ?— 
Does it cultivate the expressive powers or strengthen 
the memory? Does it aim at the first great object 
of recitation, viz: to ascertain the extent of pre- 
paration on the part of the pupil? To these inter- 
rogatories we may safely render a negative reply.— | 
However good lectures may be on other occasions, 
they depreciate in value very much when allowed to 
take the place of ordinary recitations. By this we 
do not wish to be understood that the teacher 
should remain silent (except when asking questions’) 
during the recitation. On the contrary, he should 
be both ready and willing to aid his pupils on all 
proper occasions. 

In order to render assistance where it is needed, 
the pupil’s knowledge of the subject under consid- 
eration must be thoroughly tested. Hach recitation 
is for the pupil instead of the teacher. If, however, | 
the teacher is very desirous of reciting, he can use 
the silent method of recitation, which he must ne- 
cessarily use if he is prepared to render an accurate 
decision upon the various answers given. Nothing 
is more averse to clear and consecutive thought, 
than the practice of prompting which finds a wel- 
come home in almost every school room. No ‘wonder 
the memory when called upon to give an account of 
such recitations, very justly and innocently replies, 
“that such and such facts never came this way, or 
if they did their stay was so transient that I will not 
be held accountable.” 

Another method that strikes a fatal blow at the 
foundation of mental discipline, is that in which the 


| clusion. 


| bition. 


questions are asked in such a way as to include all, 
or nearly all, of the answers. If a pupil cannot give 
an intelligent answer to a question when plainly and 
distinctly presented, he should be required to study 
it until he can. If the question is distorted and 
shaped in such a way as almost to include the 
answer, the pupil will, if at all shrewd, give the con- 
The teacher has no more right to deprive 
his pupils of the recitation than he has to deprive 
them of their food and clothing; and he would be 
thought rather a supicious character if he should be 
found plundering the children’s dinner baskets or 
pilfering a convenient article of apparel, occasion- 
ally. 
Fellow teachers, whatever your mode of conduct- 


| ing recitations may be, be sure to allow your pupils 


the glory of conquest, the honors they have won in 
the field of science. 

Then you will find your pupils with lessons well 
prepared, and all ready for the recitation. Then 
you will hear less of such expressions as, “I know 
but I can’t think,” “I know but I can’t express it,” 
and many other phrases of similarimport. Children 
love to hear stories, but they love to tell stories 
also. Pupils love to hear explanations, but they 
love to give them likewise. 

New Milford, April 29th, 1863. L. H. 

Susq. Ind. Rep. 


Spirit of the Stute Journals, 


PROFESSIONAL COURTESY—-VISITING SCHOOLS. 


All teachers should have a concern in the general 
prosperity of their profession. This would be the 
result of a just appreciation of the work in which 
they are engaged. Educating the young is a work 
of genuine benevolence, and motives of benevolence 
must have more weight with them than personal am- 
They should always be willing to aid and 
encourage their fellow laborers. And this theymay 
accomplish in many ways, without loss to themselves 
and with a mutual benefit. By associating and coun- 

















| seling together, and manifesting due respect to each 


other, they may render mutual aid and sympathy; 
they may inspire the public with more confidence in 
themselves ; and they may thus reconcile their pa- 
trons to the best school policy, as well as render mu- 
tual improvement to each other. And on the oppo- 
site, there are means by which one teacher may do 
much injury to others. Some are ambitious to stand 
pre-eminent in the confidence of the public; but the 
true teacher is never afraid of rivals,—his ambition 
looks to the greatest good among his youthful charge. 
This engages him in a brotherhood of sympathy with 
all who are engaged in the same vocation. Hence 


| originates professional courtesy. 


The manner in which one teacher treats another, 
and the estimation that he places on another's ability 
and qualification, will be specially noticed by the 
public. One may call out the latent enmity of an- 
other’s patrons, or he may silence his opposers and 
aid in building up his reputation. They therefore 
need be circumspect in their demeanor towards each 
other, 

Teachers may aid each other very much by visit- 
ing their schools, and at the same time they will ben- 
efit themselves. Such visits give them countenance 
and encouragement, and they will inspire the pupils 
with more confidence in their teachers, and more 
respect for them. The same may be said of visits 
by the patrons of aschool, its officers, or any friends 
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of education. A teacher labors under great disad- | 
vantage when nobody but himself and his pupils ap- | 
pear to care anything about the welfare of his school. | 
It is the privilege and duty of all patrons of aschool | 
to know how it is conducted, and to satisfy them- 
selves that the teacher is accomplishing his whole 
duty and working to the best advantage for his pu- 

ils. These things can be correctly ascertained only 
~ a personal inspection. The reports of pupils 
are too often exaggerated. 

Too often nothing is thought about the condition 
of 2 school till the pupils begin to make their exag- 
gerated complaints. If no complaints are heard, it 
is presumed that the school is “all right’ and doing | 
well enough. But such is not always the fact. The 
whole craft and policy of many teachers is only to 
make such a specious exhibition of scholarly work 
as will conciliate their pupils and patrons into satis- | 
faction and give them a claim to their wages. . The 
real benefit of a school is purchased only by close 
study and strict discipline. In eve-y school there 
are some indolent and wayward youth who are fear- 
ful of tyranny, and who wish to acquire learning 
by the teacher’s operations, while they follow their 
own reckless proclivities. When these find that | 
they are not being profited as they expected, or that 
the governmc at is too rigid for their prankish habits, 
they set forth their complaints in strong terms. And 
they complain in stronger terms when they have 
hopes of redress. ‘The whole truth then needs to be 
known. And a few words of advice and admonition 
from the school officers will be very efficient agents 
in securing good order and preventing troubles. 

Anybody may learn enough about school economy 
to judge whether a school is prospering ; and no 
honest parent or guardian will trust his children in 
a school where he has not implicit confidence in the 
teacher’s ability and the justice and equity of his 
administration. Hence is the necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the teacher, and of his school being visit- 
ed. When wise persons visit a school and pronounce 
an opinion in favor of it, it is a great advantage to 
it; and it is a benevolent act to do it. 

When any person visits a school, he should mani- 
fest due respect to the teacher and to his regulations. 
He should avoid criticising the teacher or any of 
his plans before the school. When it is necessary 
to do this, it must be done privately. Visitors must 
avoid everything, even the smallest inuendos, that 
will impair the teacher's dignity or diminish respect 
towards him. In such visits, teachers especially 
should feel under obligation to show professional 
courtesy. When a teacher or any intelligent friend 








ings as strangely attired as Falstaff’s army. Let 
any one notice for a single day the language used by 
the majority of people, and imagine the appearance 
of the human form in corresponding raiment. 

In addressing this article to teachers, I assume 





| that they know how to use correct language. It 


would be an insult to suppose them to be ignorant 
of the principals of English Grammar. Yet it is 
true that much inaccurate language is used even by 


teachers and by those who teach the rules of syntax 


to others. This unpleasant fact is to be attributed, 
in most cases, not to zgnorance but to carelessness, 


/ and hence, I shall not aim to give information, but 
| to direct the attention of my professional brethren 


to the importance of forming a habit of speaking 


| accurately and appropriately at all times. It will 
| not answer to indulge in the erroneous forms of 


speech which are so much used in conversation.— 


| These expressions will cling to us although we know 


their error, and will escape from our lips when we 
are most anxious to avoid them. Let me point out 
a few of the common solicisms. The use of the ob- 


jective case after the finite forms of the verb tobe 
'is one of the most common. How often such sen- 


tences as “that is him,” or “that’s her,” are heard 
from those who not only ought to know better, but 
do know better. 


Contractions are allowable in conversation, but 
they must be correctly formed and appropriately 
used. What sort of expression is “he ain’t?” The 
only contraction that can be used with a noun or 
pronoun in the third person, singular, is one from 
“is not.” 

The expression “ had have ” is sometimes used as 
an auxiliary in such sentences as “ if I’d ’a done it,” 
If the “have” as its unlimited representative be 
omitted the sentence will be correct. 

Besides these and other ungrammatical sentences, 
there are some forms of speech which are ambigu- 
ous, and others which convey an idea different from 
the one intended by the speaker. The word “ both” 
is often used where “each” should be. Men say that 
something may be said on both sides of a question, 
when they mean that something may be said on each 
or evther side. It is hardly to be supposed that 
good men are on both sedes of any question, though 
either side of a question may be advocated by good 
men. The list of current errors might be greatly 
extended but it is unneccessary to pursue the sub- 
ject farther. Before closing this article I wish to 
notice a plea which is urged by some teachers in 
justification of their conformity to the popular modes 


° ee ° . ae y j i he 
of education visits a school, after hearing some of }®&speech. “These expressions are almost univer 


the exercises, he should be solicited for an address 
to the pupils. He may then very appropriately offer 
some remarks on the lessons that he has heard, or 
anything else that he has there observed, and exhort 
to perseverance in study, and thoroughness in every 
thing that is learned. The teacher in charge may 
then respond to the address, and ask his pupils to 
profit by what they have heard. All of which will 
exert a magical influence in promoting order in 
school and enthusiasm in study.—W/ésconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. G. D. H. 
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CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH. 

Language has been called the raiment of thought. 
The metaphor is a good one and suggests the impor- 
tance of using appropriate and accurate words. But | 
if men were no more careful in the clothing of their | 
persons than in the verbal vesture of their thoughts, | 
our streets and dwellings would be populated by be- 





sal,” they say, “and it will seem like affectation for 
us to employ unusual language.” Now it is doubt- 
less our duty to conform to the customs of society, 
in some respects, and to avoid unneccessary viola- 
tions of established usages. Butit is no man’s duty 
to sanction error of any kind. ‘The excuse is inap- 
plicable to any one, and especially so to the teach- 
er Itis his business to communicate instruction, 
and, in an intellectual sense, to bring light out of 
darkness. He should oppose, not only his teaching, 


but his example, to popular errors. No fear of ap- . 
| pearing singular should lead him to adopt the vul- 


gar idioms of the ignorant and thoughtless. The 


' cultivated few in the communiiy expect better things 


from him, and if he disappoint them they will lose 
much of the respect which they might otherwise 
have cherished toward him, 

The profession of teaching will never exert its full 
measure of influence for good until its members cor- 
rect their modes of speech and conform to the stand- 
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ard of perfect accuracy. Men are judged by their 
language when they are in the society of strangers, 
and the teacher who initiates his career by violating 
the rules of syntax can hardly be expected to ele- 
vate his profession or to exert a refining influence 
upon the young. The cause of education demands 
something better from those who call themselves her 
servants.—Jowa Instructor. H. 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

The teacher requires not only a well-disciplined 
mind, but a vast fund of information from which he 
can draw at all times for the purpose of illustrating 
whatever he may be teaching. This requires that 
the teacher should be constantly improving himself, 
if he would have his labors crowned with the noblest 
suecess. English literature offers a rich field for 
study and improvement, and some of the best models 
in the language are within the teacher’s means.— 
In our language may be found productions of rare | 
merit in history, in poetry, in criticism, in the art of | 
teaching,—indeed in all departments of knowledge, 
and teachers will find an acquaintance with them of | 
much value in their profession. By a critical peru- | 
sal of such works the mind comes in contact with | 
other minds, opinions are modified, new ideas re- 
ceived, thought developed, the taste cultivated, and | 
the imagination disciplined. The mind can thus be | 
kept active, expedients will be originated, and a | 
tendency to a monotonous round of school duties | 
prevented. This will be particularly the case in the | 
departments of reading, grammar, history, and, to | 
some extent, geography. | 

The teacher who is thoroughly versed in literature | 
will have an important advantage in teaching read- 
ing. From the force of habit, he will more readily 
perceive the thought embodied in the lesson, will | 
more readily apprehend the force and meaning of 
the words employed, and will more keenly feel the | 
power of those passages where the various emotions 
of the heart are described. Hence he will be more 
successful in his attempts to make the lesson under- 
stood, will have more skill in explaining the use of 
words, and will give his illustrations in reading with 
more power and effect. Under such a teacher, the 
reading lesson would assume a new aspect. His 
culture would be the magician’s wand that would 
transform the whole scene into a living, glowing pic- | 
ture of joy and enthusiasm. The child, while he 
will be learning to read with acuracy and order, will | 
be storing his mind with a variety of useful knowl- 
edge, and will be acquiring a love for good litera- 
ture that will be of incalculable benefit through all 
subsequent years of existence. Such scenes have 
been realized, and there is room for still further im- 
provement. ‘The dull round of reading that is to be 
seen in so many of our schools, may be effectually 
broken up by proper culture and effort on the part 
of the teacher. But we must all remember that 
selfamprovement is the foundation upon which the | 
superstructure must be reared. 

e advantage of an acquaintance with the class- 
ical literature of our language will be very apparent 
in teaching grammar, particularly in the more ad- 
vanced classes. It is of little use to learn the rules 
of grammar, and to be able to tell the different parts 
of speech and their relations to each other, unless | 
the child acquires the habit of using language pro- | 
perly. The ability to use words accurately is one 
of the most striking characteristics of a scholar.— | 
The teacher should be a model in this respect.— | 
Where can he find better models for his own im- | 
provement than the English classics? In many of | 














our public schools classes may be found who are suf- 
ficiently advanced to study with profit some work 
like the “Seasons,” or the “Task,” if they can be 
guided by a competent teacher. Such works should 
be studied with critical care for the purpose of point- 
ing out the style, tracing the learned allusions, per- 
ceiving the naturalness, the beauty or sublimity of 
the descriptions, developing the taste, entering into 
their spirit, and awakening a permanent love of good 
literature. Much might be done in this vay toward 
developing a correct taste in the minds of many 
who will have no other advantages than the public 
school. ‘Teachers, might we not profitably spend 
more time in studying the English classics? The 
poet truly says : 
‘* Seek to gain 

Complete symmetrical development, 

That thou may’st minister in things of use 

To all who seek the palace of thy mind.”’ 
Centerbury, May, 2, 1863. ~ A Treaceer. 

Conn. Com. School Journal. 


1p i: et 
PRIZES FOR EXCELLENCE IN READING, 


Hereafter the candidates for admission into the 
State Normal Schools will be very carefully and 
particularly examined in reading. This has been 
determined upon from a conviction of the transcen- 
dent importance of good reading, and of the neglect 
into which it has fallen. A sum of money has been 
placed at the disposal of the Principal of each of 
the schools, for prizes to those who, at the examina- 
tion for admission, shall distinguished themselves b 
excellence in reading. These prizes will be award- 
ed according to the following principles, which are 
substantially those which guide in the assignment 
of the Lee Prizes. 

To deserve a prize, the candidate must possess 





‘naturally, or have gained by discipline,— 


1. A fulness of voice which shall enable him to 
fill, without apparent effort, the room occupied by 
the class ; 

2. Perfect distinctness of articulation, giving 
complete expression to every vocal element, and let- 
ing the sound of each word. fall clearly upon the 
ear of the hearer, especially at the end of every 
sentence ; 

3. Correct pronunciation, with that roundness 
and fulness of enunciation, and sweetness and mel- 


'lowness of tone, which only can satisfy and charm 


the ear and reach the heart; and 

4, Just emphasis, clearly marked, but not ‘over- 
stained. 

5. He must read naturally and with spirit, avoid- 
ing all affectation and mannerism, and keeping at 
the same time clear of the lifeless monotony com- 
mon in schools, and of the excess of emphasis which 
so often characterizes poor declamation. 

6. In the reading of poetry, his tones must be 
those of unaffected emotion, free at once from the 
tameness of prose and from the too measured ca- 
dence of verse. 

The object of these prizes is to awaken attention, 
in the schools, to the all important and much neg- 
lected subject of good reading. It is to lead the 
teachers to insist, first of all, upon perfect distinct- 
ness of articulation. To this end, the teacher must 
show his pupils, by his own example, how to sound 
every letter, and to give complete expression to 


| every element in every word, and to form the habit 


of doing this, so that they shall always give full 
sound to each letter, from the beginning to the end 
of every sentence. 

It is, next, to lead them to form habits of correct 
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pronunciatior and just emphasis. This can be done 
only by the teacher’s pronouncing correctly himself, 


and by his constanly pointing out the true pronun- | 


ciation of every word, and the correct emphasis of 
every sentence, by reading himself correctly, again 
and again, every sentence he would have his pupils 
read well. Such instruction can be given only by a 


good reader ; and it should be the business of every | 


examining school committee to take care that no 
person shall be employed to teach a common school, 
who is not himself a very good reader. 

The third object is to lead to the careful cultiva- 
tion of the voice. The teacher must ascertain .the 
true pitch of each voice, and never allow the un- 
natural elevation and screaming, so painful to the 
reader and so distressing to the hearer; but he 
must gradually form the habit of giving body and 
fulness, so as to attain the end of reading aloud, 
which is, to let every person present hear distinctly 
and with ease every word uttered. This will require 
much attention and study on the part of the teacher, 
and a great deal of practice on the part of the 
learner. All screaming, all boisterousness, all ex- 
cessive elevation of the voice, are very offensive and 
disagreeable. Yet this power of producing a vast 
body of unpleasant sound, so almost universal in 


schools badly taught, shows a strength and capacity | 


of voice, which, with proper discipline, may always 
give excellent reading. 


A fourth object, to be aimed at and insisted upon, | 


is still more difficult of attainment, as it requires, on 
the part of teachers, the rare quality of good taste, 
that is, delicacy of feeling under the guidance of 
good sense highly cultivated. This fourth object is 
the reading naturally, and with proper spirit and 
feeling. The first requisite for this is a complete 
understanding of what is to be read ; and it is essen- 
tial to the habit of easy, natural, and spirited read- 
ing, that the pupils should never be allowed to read 
aloud what he does not fully understand. 

Another requisite is a full perception of the sen- 
timent under the influence of which a passage was 
written. In order to educate this power of percep- 
tion in his pupils, so that it shall be ready and quick, 
the teacher must take care always to find out him- 
self, and fully to enter into, the feeling which be- 
longs to each passage he is going to read, and then 
to drill himself to the natural expression of that 
feeling. This course, faithfully pursued with a class 
every day for months, will do a great deal towards 


educating to quickness of perception every one who | 


has depth of feeling enough to perceive the varying 
sentiment of the writer. The stupid and obtuse 
cannot make or be made good readers. For sensi- 
bility is as necessary to the perception of feeling, 
as sense is to the comprehension of thought. And 
nothing can be properly expressed which is not 
fully felt and understood. 

For the original formation of the habit of natural 
and spirited reading, it is essential that a child 
should be made to understand and feel what he 
reads. A child who has learned to read at home, 


of: an intelligent mother, and only what he under-| 


stands, feels, and enjoys, will be almost sure to read 
naturally. If he can be kept in this way of reading, 


he will continue to read naturally and pleasantly.— | 


But if at the school, he be set to read what he does 
not understand, and what he feels no interest in, and 
be made to bawl it out under the order to “read 
louder,” he will soon fall into the monotonous and 
senseless clamor which takes the place of natural 


and tasteful reading, in many schools under the 


management of incompetent teachers, 


For the reading of poetry, so that it shall win the | 


attention and charm the ear of the listener, a still 
| higher culture is necessary. 

The poetry of the English language is full of the 
noblest thoughts that were ever conceived by the 
mind of man, enriched by the most exquisite fancies, 
and continually rising into the most exalted senti- 
ments. The man who has a love for it may 

‘* Ever hold sweet converse undisturbed 
Thus with the choicest spirits of the world.”’ 

| He who reads poetry as it ought to be read, and as 

most persons in our New England schools mqy learn 
| to read it, will forever have access to fotntains, 
| perennial and inexhaustible, of wit, of wisdom, and 

of divine philosophy, wherewith to soothe, to in- 
| struct, and to delight the circle of which he ma 
| make himself the centre. Is not such an end wort 
_all the pains that ean be bestowed upon its attain- 
| ment in the years of school life ? 

The great danger is that the best reading of 
| poetry is apt to become theatrical. This is to be 
_solicitously guarded against, as offensive to the re- 

fined and delicate taste which should always reign 

| in a Christian home ; and it is for such a home that 
'a taste for the best books, and the art of reading 
| them well, should be cultivated.—Circwlar of the 
| Board of Education.—Mass. Teacher. 





—2e 


THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 
Our Summer schools are about to commence un- 
| der the management of our “ Home Guard.” Vicks- 
burg and Charleston are not yet taken, but they are 
| besieged ; Ignorance and Sin are yet behind their 
fortifications and are as bold and defiant as ever.— 
| But our siege guns are planted, our noble army is in 
/motion and the campaign opens with cheering pros- 
pects of success. Never, we believe, were the 
schools of Vermont in a better condition. Thanks 
‘to our earnest and efficient Secretary and the few 
live friends of the Cause (with an cndignant re- 
_membrance of our stupid Legislators,) the noble 
work progresses. Parents are waking up to realize 
the importance of education for their children ;— 
teachers as a class are better informed and more in- 
terested than ever before, and the spirit of progress 
seems to pervade the whole community. Under 
| these circumstances, we welcome the return of our 
| noble band of teachers to their chosen field of la- 
bor. But, fellow teacher, do not forget, you come 
| laden with a fearful responsibility. It is a noble 
and important work in which you are engaged.— 
| Somebody has said, “It would honor an angel to 
‘teach a child.” Yet, this trust is not committed to 
angels, but to erring men and women. Let no one 
commence this new term of service, unconscious of 
| the dignity of our profession, or of the great impor- 
| tance of the service which he may render. , 
', Make the most of your time, and let all your 
| strength and energy be bestowed upon your school. 
Read, think and act for no other object. You can 
be true teachers in no other way. Your district, 
indeed, your profession demands of you the entire 
consecration of all you are and can be, to this on? 
object. What are your means for self-improvemente 
| Do you take a School Journal? Have you the 
Teacher's Library? You ought to own those books 
which impart professional knowledge and to study 
| them attentively. The Clergyman, Lawyer and 
Physician always have a Library selected with spe- 
| cial reference to their peculiar field of labor. And 
why should not a Teacher have one adapted to his ? 
You should have access to some daily or weekly 
| newspaper, so as to be posted in regard to passing 
events. That teacher cannot expect to make intel- 
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ligent pupils who is not himself intelligent. You| learner. In regard to drilling classes allow us to 
ought to attend every Institute and Teacher's Meet- | say to our teachers, require your pupils to master 
ing that comes within your reach, that you may avail | what they undertake. The question is not how 
yourselves of the views and methods of other teach- | much, but how well a lesson has been prepared and 
ers and profit by their experience. You ought to | recited. If your class is spelling and defining, let 
study human nature, that you may learn how to/ no more be required of them than they can thor- 
manage and properly instruct your pupils, and how | oughly commit. If they have a reading lesson, it 
to adapt yourself to the society in which you min- | had better be one sentence repeated until it has been 
gle. To this end, become thoroughly acquainted | read correctly, than pages read carelessly. If a 
with the families from which your pupils come; stu-| principle and example in Arithmetic are before 
dy each member at home, by the way, and in the | them, never leave the subjeet until each member of 
school, and then adapt your treatment and instruc- | the class can explain the principle and solve the ex- 
tion to the peculiarities of each. This suggestionis | ample. So of every other lesson. In this way, 
of great importance to the young teacher. You | something substantial and valuable is accomplished. 
ought every day, to prepare yourselves by careful | Without thorough drélling, the school is compara- 
study for the recitations which you are to hear. No | tively worthless.—Ed. Vt. School Journal. 
teacher, young or old, can teach well, who gives no rene enca vam: penetra em 
revious thought nor study to the subject of the ' at 

esson. In a word, “ Do with your might what your Aeports, Mililvesses, Se. 
hands find to do,” and success will reward your la- 
ory and honor your fidelity Hd. Vt. School Jour- THE TEACHER’S EXCELLENCE. 
nal, 














| An Essay read before the Adams Co. Teachers’ 
| ee : Association, by J. B. Leas. 
TEACHING, HEARING RECITATIONS, DRILLING. All trades and professions possess more or less 


These expressions should be separated by some- | excellence, according to their utility in contributing 
thing more than commas in the Teacher’s Vocabu- | to the necessities of the human race. Some supply 
lary. They are too often confounded both in theory | but the necessaries and conveniences of life, adding 
and practice. No teacher is qualified for the school | only to the comforts and luxuries of our animal na- 
room who does not practically understand their | ture. Such do nothing toward improving and ex- 
separate meaning and relative importance. panding the human mind, or toward advancing the 

Teaching is a legitimate business of every day, | moral welfare of general society. The direct busi- 

2 but there is more danger of teaching too much than | ness of refining human nature is left, almost exclu- 

9 too little. Ifthe teacher imparts instruction in ad- | sively, to a few, and these few may be considered as 

vance of study, or when the pupil has the power to | having a direct tendency to securing that great re- 

n acquire it by his own unaided efforts, he does an ab- | sult. Strictly speaking, all men, the devotees of 

- solute injury. Nor should he teach facts so much | the many different kinds of business, in their general 

¢ —— If the inductive method is adopted | deportment can do much or something, at least, to- 

§ and the principle is to be brought out through the | ward a general elevation of our condition. It is not 

W fact, examples illustrating the principle are to be | to be denied that every man, however insignificant 

- explained by the teacher, but no more than are ab- | he may appear to the world, has and exercises an 

solutely necessary to enable the pupil to make ap- | influence upon general society, for either good or ill. 





e plication of the principle. Teaching must be definite | General society, as it now exists, is a mixture of all 
_ and clear, but like luxuries, it should be sparingly | classes, conditions, races and ranks of men; it em- 
\- indulged. Instruct only in the ¢welcght, but encour- | braces the monarch and the slave, the ruler and the 
3 age the pupil to press onward into open day. subject, the millionaire and the beggar, the high and 
Tr Hearing recitations is important and requires | the low, irrespective of position or anything else.— 
ir skill. The pwpzl recites; the teacher listens, but he | Every one must consider himself part of the machin- 
A- is not a passive listener. He must conduct the re- | ery of society and should endeavor to perform that 
e citations. It is his business also to direct as to the | part well. Although his profession, orthemeansby 
le manner of preparing lessons. How shall the pupil | which he gains his living, may not seem to him to 
ee study? Earnestly and laboriously while he does | have, or indeed that it can have, any tendency what- 
a) study. Except definitions and captions, he should | ever to the attainment of this result; yet it cannot 
LO learn thoughts instead of words. And in all cases, ossibly escape his conviction, that his conduct must 
1€ when the subject will admit of it, the recitation avs some effect upon the conduct of others, and 
of should be by ¢opics. The teacher dcts as a critic. | that he is morally bound to so govern it that he may 
r- He should demand accuracy of expression. It is by | be of some moral advantage to those around him.— 
recitation alone that the art of conversation and the | If all were to feel this responsibility and act in ac- 
ur correct use of Itnguage are acquired. No improper | cordance with their convictions of duty, there con- 
a1. word or inaccurate expression should be allowed in | sequently would be a mutual exchange of good ex- 
an recitation. And it should never be forgotten that | amples, and the virtuous principles of all would be 
ot, the recitation is the most important school exercise. | cultivated and heightened. hus a man would not 
re It is not useful merely as a means of testing the | only have the benefit of his own reasoning powers 
n? scholar’s knowlege of his lesson; it serves to fix | and experience, but/also of that of others, to a much 
ite and make definite and clear his thoughts and to give | greater extent tltan at the present day. 
he him the power of expression. Every pupil must re-| This is not alone the case in our moral concerns, 
ks cite every day, and every lesson, to receive the full | but also in our intellectual and scientific pursuits, 
dy benefit contemplated. and in the cultivation of our intellectual faculties. 
nd But Drilling is the great object of recitation after | No one can, or at least should, be so poor in mind 
ye- all. Soldiers are made by drilling ; scholars can | as not to be able to contribute something to the 
nd be made in no other way. It is not enough to know | stock of knowledge of another, and we might say of 
8? and know positively what is to be learned. Itmust| the most learned. Each one observes different 
sly be receted. And even that is not enough; it must | things, and the same things under different circum- 





by repetition and drill, be fixed in the mind of the ' stance from what another does; and, therefore he 
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should be able to impart a few things that no other | age at least, and becomes more firm and hard, and 
knows. | less susceptible to impressions. The forces that 
The vocations of men, judged according to the | have acted on it have done their work, and nothing 
more direct objects they have in viewof attainment, | can erase or remove their effects. Whilst those im- 
may be divided into three classes ; viz: first, a class | pressions are becoming more and more indelible, it 
whose object is the moral culture of men ; second,a | is gradually hardening and becoming less susceptible 
class whose object is the culture of the intellectual | to further impressions by the same or other equal 
powers of men; and third, a class whose object is | forces. Every year, nay, every day, it requires a 
to supply the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries | greater force to effect an impression, than it did the 
of life. _year or the day before. At last maturity arrives 
The nature of the object to be attained or that is | and it defies any earthly power to alter or control 
had in view and sought after, must determine which | its shape. 
one of these three classes possesses superior impor-| Thus it is with the child as it passes from the 
tance. ‘The requirements of the intellect are supe-| years of childhood to the years of manhood; that 


rior to those of the body, and the spiritual require- | once reached, the heart that was so easily touched © 


ments are superior to both the others. It is better | and impressed in childhood, has become hard and 
to clothe the mind with wisdom, than the body with | unyielding. The character that was once so easily 
the most costly raiment; whilst it is better by far, | controlled, defies the efforts of others, and even of 
to clothe the soul with righteousness, than to edu- | its possessor himself, to alter or change it. The in- 
cate the mind or clothe the body with the most cost- | fluences that bore upon it in its tenderness, have 
ly apparel. Each object has its importance and ut- | done their work, and it is then, what it ever will be, 
ter necessity; for without the last, we could not ex- | as it proves in the majority of cases. What it ever 
ist; without the second, life would not be desirable, | will be, did we say? Nay, but it has received its 
and without the first it would be better for us were | direction, and it will go on to wherever that may 
we without existence. tend, and nothing scarcely can hinder its progress. 
The minister of the Gospel in his profession is} It is scarcely necessary to refer farther to the 
confined exclusively to the first class, and the world | permanency of early impressions, but it may not be 
regards him as its great benefactor above all others, | improper to mention a few facts. Those of us who 
losing sight almost entirely of its most effective mo- | have arrived at what is usually termed middle age, 
ral agent; or at least of him, who, if he do not prove | and even those of us who are much younger, need 
effective now, possesses the power of being the most | not turn their attention to recollections of their 
effective. The teacher has accorded to him, by the | youth. Incidents that occurred then, and were, in 
world, as the chief object of his calling, the develop- | themselves, unimportant, are more vividly impressed 
ment of the intellect of the rising generation. That | upon the memory, than important ones of yesterday. 
he is professionally the chief educator of the mind, | How often do we hear aged persons remark, when 
in a scientific point of view, he need not deny, but | speaking of their youth, I remember it as well as 
own with honor to himself, for it is a self-evident | if it happened but yesterday,” whilst we hear them, 
truth and needs no proving; and it seems equally as | almost with the same breath, complain how treach- 
plain, that he is wholly as effective, in shaping the | erous memory is to them now! How many of us 
character of those he instructs, as he is in instilling | feel a dread of the darkness of night, and of passing 
knowledge into their heads. He should make it his | grave yards then, although our reason tells that 
object to educate the heart as well as the head. | there is no real cause forfear. Let any one inquire 
Since the minister is popularly regarded as the | why this is so, and if he traces rightly from effect to 
great champion of morality, we will put the case be | cause, he will find out that the foundation of all 
tween him and the teacher and determine, if we can, | these needless fears, was laid in his mind when he 
whether he is justly entitled to pre-eminence over | was a child and listened to stories of ghosts and 
the latter, as an influential moral agent. Neither | witches. The result of these considerations, proves 
philosophy nor rhetoric is essential in determining | beyond a doubt, what a powerful moral agent the 
between them. It has already been intimated that | teacher is, and also how much more powerful the 
the case is a plain one ; but it may not be so easily | profession might be made, if its devotees were to 
perceived by some minds as it is by us. But to the | make a proper use of their opportunities. 
proof, and we have but to refer to the material, if | Children are imitative beings and are constantly 
the expression is allowable, upon which each has to | and carefully scrutinizing the actions and habits of 
operate, and note the difference ; this properly done, | elder persons whom they naturally regard as their 
and we have gained our point without resorting to | superiors; and if they notice anything that strikes 
laborious and extended argument. them as an indication of manliness, and it matters 
Every one is acquainted with the difference exist- | little whether it be right or wrong, they store up a 
ing between the minds of men or persons of mature | recollection of it in their minds, in order that they 
age, and the minds of children or persons of an im- | may imitate it upon suitable occasions. Why is it 
mature age. Upon the former the minister must | that we hear boys make use of profane language ? 
operate, and upon the latter the teacher must work. | Simply because. they have heard men do so, and they 
The mind of the child may be compared to the ten- | think it manful, and that it elevates them in the es- 
der twig that is the making of the sturdy oak, just | timation of their companions, How anxiously too, 
as the mind of the child is to become the mind of | the boy looks forward to the time when he shall be 
the man. It is then tender and pliable and will| aman! How often he counts the years that must 
yield to the slightest force. ‘The shape of the future | elapse ere he shall have reached the coveted twenty 
tree can be controlled with ease, for “just as the | one. Although the result of his calculations may 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” It is then sus-| be but a very few short years, he ig disposed to ex- 
ceptible to the deepest and most lasting impressions, | claim, “Oh, how long!” ‘This has been the expe- 
by the least force. It can now be easily stinted in | rience of every man, and he has but to recall his own 
its growth, malformed and dwarfed; or by proper boyish hopes and anticipations, that he may rightly 
treatment, care and cultivation, it can be made to | judge of the feelings of the boys of to-day. When 
become the large, expansive, full growu and comely | we admire the person we are apt to admire and imi- 
tree. But it grows, if not in size and comeliness, in tate the habits and manners of that individual, and 
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children prove no exception to this rule. From this 
we may reasonably conclude, that if a child admires 
or loves its teacher, as it certainly should do, it will 
make him its exemplar ; and if he is a person of cor- 
rect habits and principles, as he ought to be if he 
would claim to be a teacher, the good that he ac- 
complishes, cannot be realized. He is in himself 
the model, and it requires but little preaching to do 
the work. 


The business of the teacher is undoubtedly one of 
the noblest, and we would perhaps not be saying too 
much to pronounce it the noblest, that man can en- 
gage in. It is one of the chief means by which God 
designs to elevate man to that standard of perfection, 
both moral and intellectual, for which he evidently 
created him; and, also, by which the moral and in- 
tellectual aspect of the world is to be completely 
renovated. It has already shown and proved its ef- 
ficiency, by aiding to elevate our race from a state 
of barb&rism, to one of enlightened civilization. It 
has cast off from the minds of men, to a great ex- 
tent, that dark and gloomy weight of superstition, 
which, for thousands of years, has made them the 
slaves of unfounded hopes and fears. It has taught 
them to trace an effect to a natural cause, and not 
to some imaginary superhuman agency. It has per- 
suaded them to make use of that heaven-descended 
faculty,—reason and common sense,—which, until 
lately, has been suffered, or rather compelled to lie 
dormant by reason of those superstitious and worse 
than silly notions. 


We have remarked that the heart must be rightly 
educated as well as the head, for if the head be ed- 
ucated and the heart not properly taught how to 
use mental acquirements, it is so much power pro- 
duced to operate in a wrong direction. ‘ Knowledge 
is power, and power may be a bad as well as a good 
thing.” ‘This suggestion should control the teach- 





er’s every movement; for he is not only educating | 
the heads and hearts of the few pupils entrusted to | 
his care for a brief period, but he is doing a part | 
toward educating the head and the heart of the na- | 
tion. The heads and hearts of the people are the | 
head and heart of our nation, and our national pros- | 
perity and happiness depend entirely upon a right | 
education of both these members. If the heart of | 
the nation be improperly educated, nothing but dis- 

aster, perhaps ruin, awaits us. We have before us 

now 2 sad example of this kind, as an illustration of | 
our argument, in the present distracted condition of | 
our once happy, peaceful and prosperous country. | 
Let politicians and others speculate as to the real | 
origin or cause of our national troubles; they can | 


trace it to no other source than a wrong education | 
of the national heart. There the seeds of rebellion | 
and treason were implanted; and there they germi- | 
nated and grew until our country is on the verge of | 
utter ruin. It is a sad example indeed. We behold | 
the effects of it on the gory fields of Maryland, of | 
Virginia, of Kentucky, of ‘l'ennessee, and of every | 
State in the South. We have it enforced upon us | 
by the thousands of mangled and bloody cases of | 
fathers, brothers, sons, friends, and neighbors, who | 
went forth to battle for Freedom and the Union. 


In this sad spectacle, we behold our national de- 
feet; we know the remedy, and, too,who must apply 
it. We know, too, that we must begin at the very 
beginning of the foundation of the whole matter, to 
effect a radical cure, and where do we find that but 
in the hearts of the rising generation? It is a might 
work, and will require mighty efforts to accomplis 
it. Our public educators, from the highest down to 
the lowest, have this great work to perform. View- 





ed temporally, there is no other profession, affecting 
time, so noble or so grand. Its adherents are worthy 
of the highest respect and consideration. In doing 
their duty, en benefit not only their own country 
and age, but all countries and all future ages of the 
world. 

The teacher’s excellence has been spoken of here 
chiefly as a temporal matter ; but it will admit of a 
higher consideration. His work does not alone af- 
fect our brief existence here upon earth, but through- 
out alleternity. The souls of men are immortal and 
must ever bear the impressions made upon them in 
their early existence. ‘The seeds planted in the heart 
here, will only bear their fruits in a future world.— 
If they are good, there they will produce the highest 
harvest ; but if they are evil, there the fruits will be 
those of the deepest erred and degradation. So the 
teacher labors not so much for time as for eternity. 
Let others seek to transmit their fame to future gen- 
erations, in order that they may hear of and laud 
their greatness, by having their names and actions 
recorded in glowing characters upon the pages of 
the world’s history; let the world erect stately mon- 
uments to their memory; let their biographers ex- 
haust language in their praise; but fhe world and 
everything in it must pass away and so must die all 
their fame and greatness. The good teacher, unno- 
ticed, tacitly records the history of his labors upon 
immortal spirits, which must exist bright and shin- 
ing monuments to his memory, while the kingdom of 
God the Most High shall endure. 

a ‘ich 
REPORT 
On the Progress of Schools in Bedford County. 
Read by Joun E. Satrerrie.p before the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Teachers’ Association, at its 
Session in April last. 


The Schools of Bedford county. depend entirely 
upon three general considerations for their ultimate 
success, namely :—eflicient directors, industrious 
teachers, and co-operation of the parents of children 
attending those sdeeols. 

It is to be regretted that in many localities School 
Directors pay so little attention to the schools of 
their district, that they hardly know whether they 
have schools or not, or even knowing it they appre- 
ciate the advantage so little as to give them no at- 
tention after the teacher takes charge of them. We 
find those directors, as a general rule, men who are 
opposed to the common school system.in all its 
features, opposed to education in any form, and I 


| may add, opposed to anything having a tendency to 


promote the well being of society, or the morality 
and virtue of a free people. 

There is another class of School Directors who 
profess to have particular love for the progress of 
their schools, and manifest a contrary disposition 
by their inattention to those duties which are essen- 
tial to the building up of that structure which is 
eventually to be the beacon of law and order through- 
out the whole moral domain. They make provision 
for the term enjoined by statute, by furnishing 
school houses and teachers, fix a time for the com- 
mencement, pay the teachers salaries, &c., yet never 
from the opening till the close of the term, do think 
of visiting their schools, or watch the progress of 
the same; and they generally feel greatly relieved 
when the schools are closed that they “ have got 
over that trouble better than they expected.”— 
Schools under those Directors effect no more good 
than those under the control of Directors who are 
opposed to the system entirely. 
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There is aclass of Directors, though, who feel that 
the public schools are the friends of the friendless, 
the home of the homeless, are the benefactors of the 
poor, and a guide for the opulent. They take a deep 
and decided interest in building up the system against 
every breeze of opposition surrounding them, against 


every calumnious dart hurled against them. Schools | 


are well supplied by them with everything necessary 


to impart instruction most rapidly, and render both | 


teacher and pupil comfortable ; creditable school 
houses are built, good teachers are employed, length 
of term increased, schools visited monthly, words of 
encouragement spoken, and good feeling reigns 
throughout the entire circle. Fortunate are the 
teachers, and thrice fortunate are the pupils, who 
are blessed with a board of such directors. This 
kind only can insure the prosperity and progress of 
the schools in Bedford county; for where Directors 
manifest a lively interest, teachers will also, and 
contagion infects the pupil, and parent, and guar- 
dian alike; the whole community becomes awaken- 
ed, and thus ¢nfcll/gence and virtue become linked 
together, morality and integrity are their offspring, 
refinement is their day dream, and a peaceful con- 
science their constant companion. 


Until this state of affairs manifests itself through- | 


out, the object for which the system was designed 
will fail to be attained. The salutary influence of 
energetic Directors is felt and appreciated by the 
County Superintendent and teachers in localities 
where it is exerted, and the progress of the schools 
is rapidly onward. 

The next consideration to insure the prosperity 
of the schools, is, industrious teachers. It must not 
be presumed by the teacher when taking charge of 
a school that he is merely the school keeper, that he 
or she is only there to have the school open, and to 
keep the children quiet. 
has a task to perform, a duty to discharge; not in 
consideration of the amount in money which he is to 
receive, but in view of the responsibilities resting 
upon him as a framer of the mind of the youth who 
are in future to fill high positions either in the Church 
or State. 

Morality should be the chief characteristic of ev- 
ery one who engages in the laudable calling of teach- 
ing. For, as “precept is not more forcible than ex- 
ample,” it becomes every teacher to imbibe all those 
qualities which make a man or a woman in the full- 
est sense. Punctuality is also necessary to the well 
being of a school. Tardiness in the teacher is sure 
to beget the same in pupils, and when once habitu- 
ated, it is almost an impossibility to overcome the 
fault. Great care therefore must be exercised by 
teachers to prevent encroackment upon their ar- 
rangements ; for, when one error is committed, many 
more are sure to follow, and before they are aware 
their plans are entirely frustrated, and their designs 
set at naught. A judicious firmness combined with 
patience, and great kindness, must also be employ- 
ed to check improper tempers, and induce a cheerful 
compliance with wholesome regulations. Due care 


must be taken, not only to impart a knowledge of | 


what is right and noble ; but also to habituate pupils 
to act aright and exhibit a spirit of kind and gene- 
rous forbearance one towards another. It necessa- 
rily-follows then, that the teacher be calm, and not 
hasty in the presence of pupils; if naturally so, to 
such we would say, be on your guard always. 

It is also necessary for the teacher to devote all his 
time and energies to the faithful performance of 
his duties in the school room, leaving no moment 
pass unemployed by himself or herself; for when 





3ut he should feel that he | 





children find their leader idle, the disease is conta- 
gious and soon spreads throughout the entire group. 
Inactivity and slothfulness are the legitimate result, 
and a stagnation of mental culture ensues. It should 
also be an object of every teacher not to confine 
| himself or herself to the lessons as they exist in the 
books ; by so doing, teaching becomes dry and irk- 
;some,—both teacher and pupils become fatigued, 
and the school is at a stand still; but he should 
| seek to impart instruction by familiar illustrations, 
| and ocular demonstrations, to draw out the powers 
of the mind by degrees, taking care not to overbur- 
| den the mind with incomprehensible material ; for 
where that is the case the child soon finds itself in 
an inextricable situation, and having a teacher to 
depend upon they will not exert their mental pow- 
ers at all to find relief, and carelessness is the natu- 
ral consequence ; but on the other hand, if the de- 
velopment of their minds is gradual, their thirst for 
knowledge becomes acute, they will grasp eagerly 
| at every literary cup, and drink even to the very 
dregs. The industrious and intelligent teacher will 
' understand the treatment of every case, and under- 
standing will put it into practice, and the progress 
of his school is wonderfully onward and upward. 
The final success of the schools depends more 
perhaps on the co-operation of the parents, than upon 
any other consideration, which we now notice as the 
| third and last item of our report. Where we find 
| the people of a district continually finding fault with 
| the proceedings of the directors, or saying evil things 
| of the teachers, and not unfrequently in the presence 
of their children, we invariably find the children 
disobedient and disorderly, always endeavoring to 


| 


| 


| give their teachers as much trouble as they possibly | 


| can, knowing that such conduct is approved at home; 
and this has a tendency only to aggravate the sore, 
| adding fuel to the flame. The first thing known is that 
the parents are before the Directors with great com- 
| plaints, that “the order of the school is almost be- 
| yond endurance, and the evil must be remedied.” 
‘“‘My children,” says one, “came home from school 
and said they did just as they pleased and did not 
| learn anything.” 
| When those fault-finders are asked how often 
| they have visited the school, the answer is “ J have 
| not been there at all!” When asked what words of 
encouragement they have spoken to the teacher, 
they answer, “none at all!” When asked how often 
they have given their children instructions to be 
obedient to their teacher and kind to their school- 
mates, generous and amiable in their daily inter- 
course with everybody, they seem to be astonished 
that we should think those duties belonged to them. 
They answer, that “they expect the teacher to in- 
struct them thus,” and feel chagrined that their 
complaints are so lightly considered, and are apt to 
keep their children out of school, lest their wiser 
neighbors should consider them as somewhat hum- 
| bled. 
| It is as necessary for parents to visit their schools 
| and watch the progress of the same, as for the 
teacher to give and hear the daily lessons. If they, 
in their visitations, should discover anything wrong 
| in the government of the school, they should, as fel- 
' low citizens and as christian parents, speak of that 
| wrong to the teacher privately, and suggest such 
improvement as they think would best promote the 
| welfare and progress of the school. Parents ought 
| to know’and feel that their interest in the school is 
 coequal with that of their children ; and feeling thus, 
| they should visit, at least, twice every month,which 
| would be a great stimulus to both teacher and pu- 
pil to redouble their energies ; and nfore good would 
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thus be accomplished in one term, than otherwise 
can be, in four terms. 

People in many districts are wont to suppose that 
the County Superintendent is slow in the discharge 
of his duty, if he only visits the school once; but 
they never for one moment consider, that while it 
requires much labor and hard traveling for the Sup- 
erintendent to get to the major part of the schools, 
that they ought to supply hzs place, whieh will re- 
sult in as much good as his visits, and require very 
little of their time and zo labor. 

In conclusion, we briefly remark, that were there 
a mutual co-operation by Directors, teachers, and 
people, and a full understanding of the relations and 
duties of each, and that each is accountable for ev- 
ery thought, word and action to the omnipresent and 
omnipotent Judge of all the earth, there would be 
such a growth of intellect in Bedford county as has 
never yet been witnessed. ‘The poisonous breath of 
calumny would soon cease to pollute the atmosphere 
which God in His infinite wisdom intended to be 
pure, the thunders of dissension would no more shake 
those institutions established by philanthropists 
for the instruction of youth and guidance of erring 
man, but the bright and warm sunshine of joy and 
peace would illumine our horizon, and we should 
have the abiding conscience that we have been faith- 
ful to our trusts. 
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REQUISITES OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING, 

An Essay read at the York Co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dec. 24th, 1862, by James A. Murray. 
In every profession there are those who succeed 

and those who fail,—those who shine as lights in 

their profession and are at once the admiration and 
envy of their fellows, and those who never attain 
even a miserable mediocrity. Nor is the teacher 
exempt from this general law; his rank is generally 
as accurately ascertained by the community as that 
of the minister, the lawyer, or the doctor. He is 
either spoken of by them as “an excellent teacher,” 

“a pretty good teacher,” or “a miserable excuse 

for a teacher,” whom it is a waste of time to send 

children to school to. 

To me, in this essay, has been assigned the task 
of pointing out some of the “ Requisites of Success 
in Teaching.” In shar. this duty I shall make 
it a point to be emphatically practical in my remarks, 
and not consume your time with rounded periods 
and smoothly written sentences, calculated to please 
the ear but not improve the understanding. 

In the first place, then, the teacher who succeeds 
must be an earnest man. Success in every art is 
always the result of industry. ‘There is not an em- 
inent man alive who has not attained his position 
through industry and a persevering effort, coupled 
with a determination to succeed. Trifles do not 
discourage him ; and obstacles only call forth in- 
creased powers of his mind to surmount them. With 
him there is no such word as fail,—it is not found in 
his dictionary. 

If then, my fellow teachers, you have entered your 
school rooms with the determination to succeed and 
will bend your energies to that purpose, my word for 
it, you will succeed. But if, as seems too often the 
case in our schools, you have commenced teaching 
for the sake of employing your time and replenish- 
ing your pockets without a thought or a care wheth- 
er you succeed or not, give it up,—for shame give 


child which should be devoted to the development 
of its intellect and the formation of its character, is 
more guilty than he who robs the beggar boy of his 
crust. 
' The earnest teacher is not only attentive to the 
duties of his school, but his nights are devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge. It is a law of mind 
as well as of matter, that where there is no progress 
there is retrogression. There is no such thing as 
standing still. Everything around us is either pro- 
gress or decay. The mind is either gaining strength 
and acquiring new powers, or it is verging towards 
imbecility. The teacher, who year after year pre- 
sents himself before the directors with a certificate 
in which the units are gradually increasing, is an 
unworthy member of the profession. He lacks that 
diligence which is absolutely necessary to success. 
The grocery store and the ribald jest have more at- 
tractions for him than his profession. Were he an 
earnest teacher he would spend his’ leisure hours in 
preparing himself for the class room, and in seeking 
new modes of illustration to impress the truths of 
science upon his pupils. Ina word, his energies are 
all employed on his work, and while he is teaehing 
others, he is himself climbing the Hill of Science 
and plucking the wild flowers that bloom in his 
path. Such a man never fails. Success awaits him 
as certainly as the wreath awaits the victor’s brow. 
A second requisite of success is Scholarship.— 
To become a teacher of others he must himself be 
taught. An ignorant teacher is no less a nuisance 
than a barber’s apprentice. The face is too delicate 
to be submitted to the awkward attempts of the one; 
and the texture of the mind too finely woven to be 
entrusted to the bungling care of the other. How 
many a noble intellect has been ruined through the 
incompetency of teachers ! 


‘* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


But the teacher, if he has a proper idea ef the res- 
ponsibility and dignity of his station, will be a schol- 
ar. He will not consent to become a laughing stock 
| at the examination to every school boy who chooses 
; to be present. It is an old adage, “ Where there is 
| a will there is a way.” Academies and High Schools 
are too numerous to excuse the teacher’s ignorance. 
| His duty is plain. He should either qualify himself 
for the position or abandon the idea of teaching.— 
| One great reason why our profession is not held in, 
greater esteem is owing to the ignorance of its pre- 
_ tenders. 
| $Solong as men, who, to use the expression of an 
| old teacher, think there is only one sea in the world, 
| are employed as teachers, just so long will an incu- 
bus rest on the dignity of the profession. Yet we 
| are gravely told that the employment of such teach- 
' ers is unavoidable at the present,—that there is not 
_enough of teachers without them. Out upon such 
logic! Raise the wages and give teachers a decent 
| compensation, and there will be one for every school. 
| In one of the lower end townships, which I am sorry 
| to say is very poorly represented on this floor to-day, 
| the Directors od graded the salaries, and teachers 
whose certificates do not average three are only to 
| receive $11 per month! Whose certificates do not 
| average three! i blush to think that such teachers 
| are employed at any price. Such mind-crushers and 
intellect extinguishers who continue to force them- 
selves on School Direetors and through the influence 





it up, and go to hod-carrying for an honest living ! ; of friends obtain places, should be transported by 
Do not disgrace an honorable profession with your 
cupidity and sloth. Remember you are dealing with 
Immortal minds and he who steals the time from a 


| law, to Southern Africa to teach Hottentots. 


| Tam sometimes twitted by our brethren of the 
‘Red Rose,” that in educational matters we are 50 
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years behind the age. I acknowledge that the re- 
mark stings, but it only hurts because it is too true. 
Although my pride will not permit me to acknowl- 
edge it to them, yet the fact is too patent to be dis- 
guised. We are behind the age; but I see much to 
encourage me to hope that if we are only true to 
our county and ourselves, the White Rose will yet 
bloom proudly by the side of the choicest hot house 

lants in the State. I see already the effects of this 
fastitute in diffusing the true spirit of education 
throughout the county, and I venture the prediction 
that before another decade of years has rolled by, 
the teacher who refuses to make his pilgrimage hith- | 
er in the holidays to meet his fellow teachers in | 
council, will be cast out of the pale of respectable | 
brotherhood. 

The third requisite of success is Discipline. 
become a good disciplinarian the teacher must blend 
the suaviter in modo, as the Latins expressed it, 
with the fortiter in re. ‘That is, he must unite gen- 
tleness with firmness. If he mingles these in due 
proportions in his discipline, he will seldom fail in 
securing good order in his school. But if either | 
preponderates he will lose his influence. If he in- | 
dulges in too much mildness without combining firm- 
ness in the execution of his laws, he will be trampled | 
on rough shod by his pupils, and become at once the | 
slave and contempt of his school. On the other | 
hand, if he adopts the old Irish method of putting | 
all his instructions on the outside and then driving | 





To | 


them in with the hickory, he will become the tyrant, | 
instead of teacher, of his school. The teacher who | 
has the respect of his pupils is accessible to every 
member of his school. The scholar approaches him 
without fear and trembling, with the full assurance 
that he will not be repulsed. But when a disposi- 


tion is manifested of trampling on his laws and des- | 
pising his authority, he lets it be distinctly known 


that they must and will be maintained. He will | 
label on his hickory this motto: ‘The last resort of 
‘Teachers ;’ but when its use seems indispensable, he 
will use it in such a manner that it will be a terror | 
to evil doers, and the guilty recipient will feel that | 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

But though accessible to all, he does not lose his 
dignity as teacher. He remembers that “ familiarity | 
breeds contempt,” and while he exercises all the pa- | 
rent’s kindness he does not lose the parent's dignity | 
and authority. His rules are few and well chosen. 
A general law “ Do right,” with a few by-laws, is all | 
he needs. In this connection I would call attention 
to a set of laws for the government of schools, writ- | 
ten by some Solon, and a few years ago, generally | 
used throughout the county, though I am happy to | 
say, they are now seldom met with and are only used 
by some old persons to mark the degeneracy of the 
times when there are no printed rules in our schools. | 
After penning as many laws as there are Articles in 
the Constitution of the United States,the grave So- | 
lon wrote this weighty regulation: “ In the morning 
each pupil shall enter the school room, salute the 
teacher, and proceed to his or her seat with as little 
delay as possible, and observe the same rules when | 
dismissed at noon and in the evening.” ‘The suc- 
cessful teacher does not require his pupils to enter | 
the school room, salute the teacher and proceed to 
higs_or her seat, when dismissed at noon or in the 
evening! I have introduced this to show how farci- 
cal it is to burden the school with a set of printed 
rules to be read every month and be violated every | 
hour. 

To be a good disciplinarian, the teacher must be 
able to govern himself. A stormy and irascible 
teacher will have a tempestuous school. Children 





are creatures of imitation and will soon learn to copy 
the manners of the teacher. Above all he should be 
a moral if not a religious man. Early impressions 
are lasting. A profane word, a scoffer’s jest or a 
sneer at religion from the lips of the teacher, may 
leave a dark blot on the soul of the pupil which time 
cannot efface. He must study attentively the vari- 
ous dispositions of his scholars, and adapt his disci- 
pline to their different natures. How often will the 
hand laid kindly on the head, or the fingers run 
lightly through the hair, accompanied with a reproof 


delivered in tones of earnest expostulation which 


makes the student feel that it is not spoken in un- 
kindness, subdue the heart which no amount of 
harshness could affect! How often will a word 


| kindly spoken, arouse the fire of emulation in the 


breast, which before had lain dormant. And how 


| often, too, does a withering remark from an unfeel- 


ing teacher blight and mildew the intellect of a sen- 
sitive child, who, if a different method of treatment 
had been adopted, might have been the star-pupil of 
his school! If, as I have said before, teachers would 
judiciously combine the utmost kindness and gentle- 
ness with a little firmness and decision, we would 
hear less of Directors being called in to expel unruly 
seholars. 


The last requisite for success which I shall men- 
tion is, Adaptation of the Teaching to the wants of 
the pupils. The mind in early life is adapted to 


| reading and spelling, and if these are neglected in 


youth they will never be acquired in after life. 1 
wish I could be heard by every teacher in the county ; 


|—I would raise my voice and say: “Teach your 
| children to read and spell off the book while they 


are young. ‘They can never become scholars with- 


| out them, and, if not acquired in youth, it is hopeless 


to attempt to teach them afterwards. Don’t for the 


| sake of popularity, force the pupils from the Speller 


into the Third or Fourth Reader, and thus ruin both 
their reading and spelling forever. The mathemati- 
cal talent is but slightly developed in a child; but 
its voice is flexible and its memory tenacious. Bend 
therefore your energies to teach it that which it can 
then learn and never afterwardsacquire. Seventeen 
years’ experience in teaching tells me that I can en- 
ter your school rooms, and after I have selected 
your best speller, [ have taken your best scholar.— 
Then teach your children to spell. 

If you are qualified for your post you will devise 


| a thousand little ways of arousing, stimulating the 
| ardor of your pupils, andif you are actively alive 


yourselves to the importance of your work, you will 
find that your pupils are not far behind you in zeal. 
I have spoken thus plainly to you, my fellow teach- 


| ers, because I feel the importance of the work in 


which we are engaged. Our schools are the hope 
of the nation, and our school teachers the conserva, 
tors of our liberties. 

If we would preserve our free institutions,—if we 


| would not that the silver-shod heel of the despot 


shall crush out our liberties, we must cherish our 
common schools. 

In conclusion, let me say to you, that if you are 
faithful in the discharge of your duties, you will not 
fail of securing your reward,—you will be honored 
by the community,—your services will be sought by 
them. While you live you will will receive the res- 
pect of your pupils; and when your heads lie low 
beneath the sods of the valley, they will reverence 
your memories, and as they stand over your graves 
the gentle tear of recollection will course down 
grateful cheeks as they exclaim :—“ Here lies all 
that is mortal of a once loved teacher.” 





